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Market Problems Dominate 


American Agriculturist, December 23, 1999 


at Chicago 


American Farm Bureau Federation Holds Biggest Annual Meeting—M.C. Burritt 


OOPERATIVE marketing was the 
dominant note of the Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, composed of dele- 

gates from forty States, representing one mil- 
lion farmers, held at Chicago, Ill., December 
11 to 14, 1922. As a convention, it was un- 
doubtedly the best the Federation has yet 
held in program, in interest and enthusiasm, 
and in the real achievements recorded in the 
reports of its departments and officers, 

The directors representing New York 
were: B. W. Miller, Owego; C. G. Porter, 
Albion, and F. M. Smith, Springfield Center ; 
with S. L. Strivings of Castile, H. C. McKenzie 
of Walton, and Enos R. Lee of Yorktown, as 
alternates. Members of the House of Dele- 
gates from New York who attended were: C. 
S. MacDougal of West Falls, John W. Thomp- 
son of Ransomville, F. L. Utter of Friend- 
ship, E. W. Mitchell of Stuyvesant, H. 8S. 
Fullager of Penn Yan, L.-A. Morgan of In- 
terlaken, Paul D. Ives, Valley Falls, Roy 
Bielby, Rome, and W. W. Harper, Harpers- 
field. Among others from New York State, 
who were present at some of the meetings, 
were: Mrs. A. E. Brigden of Rochester, Mrs. 
Henry Burden of Cazenovia, Miss Vera 
Fanning of Rochester, and Secretary E. V. 
Underwood and the writer of Ithaca. 


Spirit of Optimism’ Prevailed 

In spite of generally unsatisfactory agri- 
cultural conditions, a spirit of constructive 
optimism prevailed. To almost every speaker 
cooperative marketing offered the way out. 
It dominates thought and for the present at 
least clouds the vision of many as to other 
equally important factors. Many State farm 
bureaus in the South and Middle West have 
gone into business, some directly and some 
indirectly, and a well-defined movement is on 
foot to put the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration into business also. It is not a ques- 
tion of whether cooperative marketing or- 
ganizations are needed or not. It is a ques- 
tion of their relation to the Farm Bureau 
Federations. 

Every session emphasized the necessity of 
solving marketing problems. From an un- 
qualified éndorsement of the principle of 
cooperative marketing by Bernard M. Baruch 
of New York, in the opening session through 
the reports of States on “Things that have 
made our Farm Bureau strong,” and the re- 
ports on commodity marketing to the final 
resolution vigorously endorsing the whole co- 
operative marketing progra.u, establishing 
a cooperative marketing department, and 
urging federation leadership in the move- 
ment, the subject kept coming to the top. 
While speakers, especially the women, oc- 
casionally called attention to other objectives, 
showing some appreciation of the problem as 
a whole, all stressed cooperative marketing. 


Some Achievements in Marketing 

The livestock marketing organization 
which is an outgrowth of the federation’s 
national committee to study this question is 
now operating in six great markets, namely: 
the National Stock Yards, Ill., Indianapolis, 
Ind., Peoria, Ill., Chicago, Ill., East Buffalo, 
N. Y..and Fort Worth, Texas, and has co- 
operatively sold nearly 250,000 animals for 
more than $4,000,000. In three of ‘these 
markets, it is doing twenty-five per cent of 
the entire livestock selling business. 

The national fruit marketing committee 
has perfected the organization of the Fed- 
erated Fruit and Vegetable Growers, which 
on January 1, 1923, will take over the North 
American Fruit Exchange and its entire or- 
ganization with representatives in 140 mar- 
kets and annual business of 30,000 cars. 


‘State federation 


The wool marketing committee has fostered 
usd assisted State organizations and coop- 
erative pools at seven concentration points, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Columbus, Ohio, Lansing, 
Mich., Fargo, N. D., Houston, Texas, Chicago, 
Ill., and Portland, Oregon. These pools 
have handled the 22,298,856 pounds of the 
wool of over 45,000 sheep growers at a net 
return to the grower of 20.8 cents a pound 
and 4.9 cents net gain over the local price. 
The 1921 New-York State pool at Syracuse, 
N. Y. was the most successful of all,, with an 
average net price of 33 cents a pound to the 
grower and a net gain of nearly 15 cents. 


Milk Still Presents a Problem 


The national milk marketing committee 
has apparently produced indifferent results, 
partly on account of very difficult problems 
and partly because of indifferent manage- 
ment.. It is now devoting its energies princi- 
pally to assisting the Chicago producers. The 
one -apparent failure is the attempt at 
national grain marketing by the Grain 
Growers, Inc. Even this has been reorgan- 
ized and seems to be proceeding on a sounder 
basis. It is now waging a fight for admission 
to the Chicago anc other great Boards of 
Trade. . 

The problem of relationships between the 
farm bureau federations and these market- 
ing organizations is still unsolved. There 
are widely diverse views in the matter, and 
several different plans were suggested. The 
general tendency seems to be toward organic 
relationship, which the writer believes to be 
fundamentally wrong; but there is not space 
to discuss this relationship here. Given time 
and more experience it may be worked 
out on a better basis than now seems likely. 


Howard Says “Attempting ‘Too Much” 


President Howard, in his opening address, 
called attention to the urgent need for pro- 
grams of work: national, State, and commu- 
nity. “We have been attempting too many 
things,” he said. “We don’t know ourselves, 
or, at least, we are not agreed as to what the 
farm bureau is and what it stands for.” 
Definite, sound, and constructive programs 
of work will do much to clarify ideals and 
secure common bases of thought and action. 

This general need for definite and con- 
structive programs of work was also pointed 
out by Secretary Coverdale, who is doing 
much to secure their adoption, and by Treas- 
urer Gunnels, who asserted that organiza- 
tion is only a means to an end, and that many 
States are allowing the means to overshadow 
the end. “The greatest weakness of the farm- 
bureau movement to-day,” declared Gunnels, 
“is the general lack of good local programs 
of work.” 

There is no doubt that the National and 
idea and work are now 
dominating the farm-bureau movement. Al- 
though they receive but one-twentieth of the 
usual individual membership fee (50 cents 
out of $10), in the average member’s mind, 
particularly in the South and West, it is to 
be feared that the federations are looked to 
for more than 50% of the results. This is 
an unreasonable expectation and must be 
corrected. No organization can live and 
function long in which the individual mem- 
ber does not put some of his own effort as 
well as his own money, and the results of 
which he cannot see definitely in his own 
community. Many farm bureau leaders now 
see this problem. Will they be able to 
solve it? 

Legislation, taxation, transportation, im- 
migration, and short-term credits all came 
in for thorough discussion in departmental 
reports and papers. A great legislative pro- 


gram has been put through at Washington 
in the securing of which the American Feq. 
eration has had a prominent part through 
the agricultural “bloc.” This is already wel 
known to American Agriculturist readers 
The taxation program of last year, formu. 
lated by Mr. McKenzie of Walton, N. Y., who 
is director of Research in Taxation for the 
Federation, was reaffirmed. A sales tax jn 
any form has been vigorously opposed and 
proper taxation of national banks advocated, 
The transportation department has fune 
tioned effectively in presenting the farmery 
problems and viewpoints in proceedings ba 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Joint Congressional Committee for Agri. 
cultural Inquiry, freight-rate committees, 
and others. 

Before the convention Harvey Sconce of 
Illinois presented the results of some immi. 
gration studies made with special reference 
to agriculture, and advocated a selective, 
rather than a restrictive, immigration policy 
with an occupational test made in the coup 
try of origin of the immigrant. 


Matters of Finance Discussed 

It was a surprise to some that the total 
financial receipts of the Federation for the 
year ending December 7, 1922, showed an 
increase of $44,823.21, or nearly 20°:, over 
the previous year. Receipts totaled $286. 
265.49, of which $219,865.57 was derived 
from membership dues. In addition, some 
dues are still outstanding. New York was 
the sixth largest dues-paying State, with 
$16,275 paid into the national farm-bureau 
treasury. 

Governor Benjamin Strong of the Second 
Federal Reserve District of New York made 
a plain, straightforward statement of the 
banker’s view of the agricultural situation. 
He recognized the farmer’s present difficult 
situation, and declared it as his opinion that 
the farmer must soon begin to share the 
apparent industrial prosperity, and his do- 
lar brought up to a par with the urban dollar. 

Samuel Adams’ splendid review of agri- 
cultural organization in Europe was one of 
the best addresses of the convention. " 

It was significant that “The Tiger of 
France retraced his journey 2,000 miles, from 
New York to Chicago and back, after 4 
strenuous tour of the country, for the op 
portunity of speaking thirty minutes to the 
convention. It was indeed the most repre 
sentative audience, geographically and pop 
larly, that he addressed in America. His 
message was not new, but he got it directly 
before the representatives of 40% of the 
population, and it was most sympathetically 
received. 


Looking Into the Future 


The same difference of viewpoint as of olf! 
still crops out on occasion. The Middle West 
and a growing part of the South. would de 
vote the resources of the national feder® 
tion almost exclusively to marketing enter 
prises, which it would directly contro!. More 
conservatively, the Northeastern, Far West 
ern, and some of the Southern States would 
seek to solve marketing problems more 
soundly, if more slowly, by educational 
methods and to foster cooperative marketing 
organizations standing on their own feet 
These States would also build a more su» 
stantial and inclusive program. These 
vergent viewpoints always come up whel 
directors and officers are to be elected. AC 
cording as one or the other group, preva! 
so is the future likely to be. The new offi 
cers elected will be announced,in next weeks 
American Agriculturist, with the impor 
resolutions that were adopted. 
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miecian TOUR of the hill towns of New Eng- 
or Agri. i land’s rural districts, out of the 
mittees, beaten track of the motorist and 

rapid progress, where solitary home- 
once of sads dot the landscape, will remind you 
e immi- how tenaciously the old has been adhered 
ference »—old customs, old methods, old comforts 
elective, and old varieties of apples. Like their 
n policy jthers in the shires of England, our fathers 











ung to that which they knew was good, 
nd were slow to adopt the untried new. 
At a farm produce exhibition in Warwick, 
England, two years ago, in a collection of 
wenty varieties of apples, the only old 
guaintance I recognized was the “Queen.’’ 


le COUN 


he total 
for the 


wed an Rack home there was a venerable “Queen” 
b, Over planted by my grandfather, knarled 
| $286, land neglected ; in my boyhood it bore a few 
derived pples each season, and it was a race among 
n, some w children to be at the tree first every time 
rk was mapple fell. 
e, with Although in the great Covent Garden 
-bureau market in London are to be found Dominion- 
own apples— and Canada and Australia 
Second produces just as fine apples as Oregon and 
‘k made Western New York—rural England depends 
of the largely upon local farms for its apples. And 
tuation. many of the same varieties introduced from 
difficult ormandy by William the Conqueror still 
ion that fourish in the southern counties and in the 
are the nidands. And in many of our orchards 
his dol in New England are found the varieties of 
: dollar. id England, side by side with native vari- 
f agri ies, known to the Indians, and perfected by 
one of ihe descendants of the first white men. 


Young farmers, buying old farms which 
iger of Mihave an old hillside orchard, don’t cut it 
























»s, from lown, no matter how hopeless it looks, nor 
after a @™#how near Heaven the limbs reach up—once 
the op» #iitwas more popular to grow that way than 
; to the ww. Trim out the deadwood, fill the holes 
repre ith cement, manure and fertilize, and 
d popu pray. It will pay you. There’s a lot of 
2. His ality in the old orchards—they’re like the 
directly of an older generation. 
ie Baldwin and Greening Found There 

You find the Baldwin in such an orchard, 

aid the Rhode Island Greening. From an 

ncient tree of this variety three years ago 
s of old MWe picked twelve barrels of fruit—fair, clean 
lo West nd good-sized. And the old orchard always 
uld de ad the Roxbury Russet. No farm in New 
feder® #i“tgland was complete without these apples, 
- enter nd in the passing of the years no other 
. More ples have totally eclipsed the popularity 
- West Hie the Big Three. 
; would True, other apples deservedly -enjoy the 
, more Miépproval of the farmer, the fruit dealer, the 
ational Housewife, and the children, but for all- 
rketing bund usage, flavor, keeping and selling 
n feet. lalities, who will not agree that the Baldwin 
re sub ks first? Although it yields biennially, 
ese di- Mif’sually half a tree full each year—a charac- | 
. whet Bip*ristic which has its advantages and its 
d. Ac Mawbacks; its fruit grows a satisfactory 
revails, Mage and perfect when the trees are properly 
Ww ured, fertilized, cultivated, trimmed, 
weeks #Pravel and thinned. When picking, its 
00r “mM is easily disattached from the twig—a 


very valuable trait. “It is an easy picker,” 
we say here. 

September suns will redden its cheeks, but 
it stays green—firm-fleshed—until mid-No- 
vember, when it mellows. What, then, can 
be more enticing to New England palates 
than a plate of Baldwins on a winter after- 
noon? They keep all winter; and for cook- 
ing—at this time of year—they cannot be 

















ONE OF THE OLD STAND-BYS 


This Greening is 75 years old. Nevertheless it is 
a vigorous old veteran, for in 1919 it produced 12 
barrels of marketable fruit—worth holding fast to. 


excelled. It is a reliable seller. Its color 
attracts the uninitiated, and those who know 
it buy it for what it is. The popularity of 
the Baldwin is permanent. A young farmer 
of to-day—or of to-morrow—will make no 
mistake if that new orchard next season is 
set out in Baldwins—mostly. 


Rhode Island Greening an Asset 


The Rhode Island Greening—if your soil 
suits it, and if you have the patience and the 
proper knowledge to spray them success- 
fully—are an asset to the orchard. On the 
hillside orchards they grew vigorously and 
bear healthy fruit, but the modern stock is 
finical in growth and uncertain in yield, and 
no other tree so attracts the lice and disease. 
They may bear heavily two and three suc- 
cessive seasons, or they may—and generally 
do—bear a few fine apples on the top of the 


Hold Fast to That Which Is Good 


The Old Stand-bys in the Apple World—By Elmer Mills| of Connecticut ' 


: 
tree, and scrubs and knurls on the bottom 
branches annually. Properly trimmed it 
makes a handsome tree; its low-growing 
habit preventsthe windfalls from bruising, 
and makes pigéking easy. The fruit ripens 
early and brings good money when the 
farmer needs Gt. The keeping qualities of 
the Greening,# too, under usual conditions, 
are excellent.’ As an eating apple it is a 
favorite of mafly growers, being juicy, meaty, 
and full-flavorgd. For apple sauce it is ex- 
celled only by#the Gravestein, and the jelly 
made from itsis delicious—green in color, 
and smooth to ithe tongue. 


The R@xbury for Sweet Cider 


The Roxbu Russet, ripening late and 
keeping until She new harvest, is known all 
over New England as the best apple for 
sweet cider. nd probably due to that fact 
the Roxbury Russet has survived. Its popu- 
larity is on thé low ebb now—some growers 
substituting } English Russet, a smaller 
apple on smalfer trees, and some are ignor- 
ing the variet¥, saying that the present gen- 
eration of ho@sewives will not buy nor use 
the Russet—i€ is dull in appearance, hard, 
and tough of $kin, and unpleasant in taste, 
and nothing femarkable as a cooker. Per- 
haps it is no§¥ a commercial apple—and in 
these days ev@rything is judged by its com- 
mercial value but the country gentleman of 
New England, following the steps of his 
fathers, will go on, most likely, until the end 
of time, raisifg a few Russets. At least tak- 
ing good caré that the several old trees in 
the hillside ofchard are encouraged to hold 
their own agajnst the advance of the new. 

Other vari@fies have been added to the old 
hillside orchard and have become popular: 
the Astrachah—what’s better in August ?— 
fine for eating, cooking, and selling. 
delicious Traftsparent, the .Gravestein for 
apple sause, the Pound Sweet for baking, the 
Sheep Noses for the children, and the Seek- 
No-Furthers for the family’s own eating. It is 
indeed regrettable that the Seek-No-Further 
is allowed to Become an unknown apple—the 
majority of ta@day’s generation doesn’t know 
of its eating qualities. Why, when the Ben 
Davis is alloWed to flourish so brazenly, is 
the Seek-No-Further allowed to suffer ex- 
tinction? 

Big apple growers will criticize me for 
omitting the McIntosh. True, it is popular 
just now. It is a fine eating apple, and its 
yield is more/or less satisfactory. But it 
doesn’t keep, nbr it won’t cook—two grievous 
defects in an apple that courts a lasting 
niche in the apple world. 

Young orchard men will be attracted by 
pretty pictureS’ and influenced by growers 
who have made big money with this or that 
variety, and who advise the planting of acres 
of this or that variety. But, reflect, a word 
first made popular by Richelieu: some apples, 
like some motion picture stars, are much in 
popular demand to-day—and forgotten to- 
morrow. But the worthy survives. Hold 
fast to the apples that are good. 
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Wrong Cannot Corre 


NE of the forms in which 
rest and dissatisfaction is 


Ku Klux Klan. 

secret organization is making js remarkable 
and alarming. Starting in thé South it has 
spread through the nation and#now has, it is 
said, a large and growing ip i 
New York and adjoining Statés 

Many of its members are 
fluential citizens and its stated 
rapid and efficient correction 
ing. Even if there is much 
for such an organization, even ¥f its member- 
ship is high class, it is still a s@cret organiza- 
tion taking unto itself arbitrary powers 
which can be worked to do linjustice and, 
therefore, the Ku Klux Klan§js contrary to 
American principles and is = It is op- 
posed also to certain races andJreligious sects 
and therefore, is working cqntrary to one 
of. America’s fundamental principles, the 
right of freedom of worship. 

Nevertheless when the average citizen sees 
some of the things that is taking place around 
him every day, he feels the heed of taking 
some radical action which ‘he incorrectly 
thinks will summarily straigliten up some of 
the wrong doing and give him a little ordi- 
nary justice. Our courts, as'an instance in 
point, are the laughing stock of the world 
and one of the tragedies of America. They 
take weeks to try criminals which the Eng- 
lish courts would dispose of\in days. And 
these trials often end by letting the prisoner 
who is plainly guilty escape on some techni- 
and legal quibble. Then there is the coal 
situation. Many cities in the East are prac- 
tically without coal and if a long cold spell 
should come there would be great suffering. 
It is easy to understand why men see red, 
when they see their children suffering and 


know that there is plenty of coal in the mines 
in Pennsylvania. Again there is the con- 
tinued and outrageous defiance of established 
law and order by the bootleggers and their 
adherents, a situation that is a growing dis- 
grace and menace to every right minded 
citizen. . 

But two wrongs never make a right. If 
there is anything to our boasted American 
principles at all, there is still a chance for 
substantial citizens like our farm people, 
to meet’ a desperate situation by seeing 
to it that the existing law is enforced by the 
regular institutions founded by the Fathers 
of the Commonwealth. 


Immigration Will Not Help Farmers 


HE Bureau of Immigration reports that 
only three per cent of last year’s immi- 
grants went to farms. Without doubt a large 
part of even this small percentage was un- 
skilled farm labor and therefore, of little use 
in the highly skilled occupation of farming. 
What most people talking about immigra- 
tion do not realize, is the change in the class 
of immigrants that has taken place during 
the last quarter century. Some of the very 
best citizens that America now has are those 
of other than English blood who came to this 
country up to about twenty years ago, but 
in recent years as the quantity of immigrants 
rapidly increases, the quality has as rapidly 
decreased until the point is reached where it 
is impossible to Americanize them. 

In a recent editorial the New York “Even- 
ing Post” says in part on the immigration 
problem: “The farmer ought to be anxious 
to see immigrants pouring into the towns 
so that first, town wages might go down and 
the cost of necessities be reduced, and sec- 
ond, so that farm wages might be lowered 
or that his own sons remain unexposed to 
the enticements of high wages in town.” 

It is nonsense of this kind which is mis- 
leading the whole American nation into be- 
lieving that the more of the hordes of Eu- 
rope that can be poured into America the 
better off we will be. But if any farmer will 
take the time to visit any city of considerable 
size he will find that he can walk through 
miles of city streets seeing few real Ameri- 
can faces and hearing few American words 
spoken. The “melting pot” idea has been 
overworked. It is not the high wages in the 
city which attracts farm people, but the lack 
of financial returns on the farms, for nearly 
every farmer would much prefer to stay in 
the country if he could earn a decent living. 

One of the chief troubles with the immi- 
gration problem is that everybody thinks of 
it from a selfish standpoint. The large em- 
ployer thinks of cheap wages and the farmer 
is told incorrectly that immigration will help 
his labor problem. The thought is always, 
how is America going to help the immigrant 
instead of, how is the immigrant going to 
help America. It is admitted that the pres- 
ent immigration law is a “wooden law,” and 
that it is too inflexible, but if America is to 
continue to be the “land of opportunity,” 
there certainly must be maintained some 
kind of immigration regulations which will 
insist on high quality and low quantity of 
those that America hopes to assimilate. 





Let’s Stop Fighting For a While | 


ATRICK HENRY said: “It is foolish to 

cry Peace! Peace! when there is no 
peace.” It is unfortunately true that there 
does not seem to be much of tho spirit of 
peace anywhere in the world at this Christ- 
mas time. Europe is in condition of chaos 
with nations at each other’s throat and with 
millions starving. The spirit of unrest is 
everywhere abroad in America and even in 
hundreds of our old farm communities, 


among the people noted as the backbone of 


/ 
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the country, there is more misunderstand 
ing, more carping fault-finding than thers 
has been before in many a year. Nej ehhal 
who have lived peacefully side by side for « 
life time, neighbors who have cared for ps 
another in sickness and helped to bury cal 
another’s dead, now are hardly on speaking 
terms. Many farmers and farm leaden 
seem to haveedifficulty to long converse oa 
on the commonest subjects without heated 
argument and quarreling. 

It would seem that the great war turned 
loose upon the world a spirit of hate, which 
has dncreased rather than diminished sineg 
the war itself ceased. 

This is especially bad because it is go un- 
necessary and because it can bring no one 
any good. At this Christmas period is it not 
about time that farm people began to show 
some of the solid, substantial qualities for 
which they are noted and begin to set an ex. 
ample for the world by showing a little of 
the spirit of Christianity? Can we not re 
member that we are farmers, neighbors 
American citizens and, above all, that we 
are fellowmen all having about the same 
faults, the same hopes, ideals and aspirations? 





The Land of Make-Believe 


“« A LONG, long ways off, Bobby, way up 

in the north countree, in the land of 
ice and snow, there lives a good man called 
‘Santa Claus.’ All through the long year 
Santa Claus works hard to make the dolls, 
the teddy bears, the ‘barrow wheels,’ the 
sleds and the ever-so-many other nice things 
that little boys like you love. 

“And on the night before Christmas, 
Bobby, Santy puts all his toys in a big 
sled, hitches his great reindeer to the sled 
and comes riding down the wind to bring to 
you and to all the other good boys and girls 
a MERRY CHRISTMAS.” 

As we tell the familiar, age-old story to 
three-year old Bobby and watch the round 
eyes grow bigger and bigger with interest, 
we almost envy him his dwelling place in the 
wonderful land of make-believe and we feel 
like traveling back with him to that land of 
imagination where 


The gingham dog and the calico cat, 
Side by side on the table sat; 


to that land so close to the unknown country 
from which Bobby came and to which we 
all are promised we may some time go if we 
become “as little children”; to that land 
where Tinker Toodles, the baby doll, and 
Teddy the bear are real folks; and to that 
land where grown-ups themselves are to 
Bobby the dearest of all his treasures. 

It is too bad, Bobby, that as.the years ad- 
vance they will bring the stern realities 
which will crowd the land of make-believe 
further and further away into the past; it 
is too bad, Bobby, that the years may dis- 
cover to you that the doll is but a rag, that 
the dear Teddy is filled only with sawdust 
and that even the grown-ups too often are 
but idols of clay. 

But while the make-believe land will go 
with the years, and while some of childhood’s 
happy illusions will pass with knowledge, 
yet; Bobby, we grown-ups can at this Christ 
mas time make for you and all your genera 
tion no better wish than that you may keep 
through life at least part of the unquestion- 
ing faith of the land of make-believe. 


The great rural interests are human 
terests, and good crops are of little value ™ 
the farmer unless they open the door to! 
good kind of life on the farm.—THEODOR® 
ROOSEVELT. 


Uncle Ab says: “Many a good horse 3 
been spoiled by a driver that wasn't Sul 
where he was going.” 
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he dolls, Gi the farmers. They are 
els,’ the Mii irganized, and 90 per 
ve things ent of them pay no 
‘ taxes, school, county or 
iristmas, HB Giste and in most cases 
'the big HAR te farmer pays it for 
be sled HM then. Don’t misunder- 
ring to HE stand me, I am: not com- 
and girls Mi ohining. I am always 
gad to pay my taxes, 
story t0 A but when common labor 
e round gets $40 per week, as 
— thy do in the Glass 
a fad Works in Corning, it 
tod dof makes a farmer with 
“and Of $15,000 invested in his 

business sit up and think. 
t, Now the glass manufac- 

turer perhaps is not to 
country fe blame; the farmer is not; 
hich we fae then, who is? Please tell 


derstand. 
veighhe® - This Page Belongs to You—Go To It 
side for a Beak 
d for one LIKE your paper and it is doing a good Accounts.” When I took charge of pur will yield here from 40 to 50 bushels; corn i 
bury cae work among the farmers and I am sure homestead in 1918, the first thing I did was from 75 to 100 bushels of ears; potatoes, = 
Speaking i: 1] do more if only you can get the farmer __ to open these farm accounts, tools, live-stock without spraying, 200 to 250 bushels per ey 
leaders . think and plan more of the things he is and horses were listed. The crop is the most acre; cabbage from 10 to 15 tons to the acre. i of 
“oe Cven aaa ost need of. Now I have this to say in essential, no matter whether we sold a bushel _In five years we have cut out oats and corn 7s 
it heated D defense. If he is a good farmer he has’ of potatoes or ate them, the farm was as much as possible, buckwheat we have i 
- t work hard every day. Ifheisamanthat credited with the same. The first three eliminated altogether. Our main crops now cy 
. turned niovs reading, most times he is too tired to years I also kept a separate crop account, are potatoes, cabbage, and sweet corn. We nm 
ne wel ead long on any subject are only one mile from a 
— that needs thought and market. We sold our po- be 
er tmdy, for a tired body tatoes for 90 cents to $1 
- ae dulls an alert mind. M | LK per bushel, cabbage was ; 
| Bo one The past year has been contracted to the whole- Fe 
ro pe ine of reconstruction for ; sale house at $17 per ton, F 
lities fn im. He has not known our sweet corn sold at : 
et an “ what was best for the the store at 20 cents per 
| little of money crop. In our town, dozen. : 
e not z tobacco, milk, cabbage, In closing, will say 
eich tatoes and apples are that any farmer that is 
that - the money getters. Up. not keeping books should ry 
he a to the first of October, q start and keep them. In- WH 
irationst milk did not break even, VALue of Mick dividual accounts for Hf} 
: but I think in the winter three years on different t 
months we will make a ra in New Yorx — — enable him to { 
ve itle money; but with tell what crops do not - 
steady advance in the 152005454 pay, same as trap-nest- : | 
way up ests of concentrated 22% ing chickens, get rid of - 
land of feeds it will be only very the boarders.—R. H. f : 
an called i mall. Railroad and fac- ToTAL VALUECFMix Soro in [919 Weaver, Pennsylvania. is 
ng year BM tory labor has it all over _ - 
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717,380,222 ° Up Against It 


WAS reading your 
editorial in Nov. 18, 
number of your paper 
entitled “Turn in the 
lane not far ahead.” My 
opinion is that a real 
man cannot stand all this 
without saying a word, ij 
and sometimes very bad 
words. [ bought this 
farm in the early spring 
of 1921, and the hard 
work that I have to per- ty 
form in order to keep up ; 
with my agreement is 
something near to un- 
natural. Everything I 
produce goes down in 








eA CRP CAP 
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go if we jm me why we pay $13 per 75 price as time goes on, 
vat land @ton and only 150 miles rc struggling against hope~ 
loll, and f™™from the mines. Soft a 
to that Hip cal sells for $1.50 at the 60 5 
are tof™mine. and then there is a 
eS, an over production at 45> 
ears ad- Mm that price. sora 
realities I love my country, my q 
e-believe fm wn, and above all, my 30° 

























past; itf@God. Now men of the t 
nay dis- Gp city just put your shoul- } 
-ag, that (der to the wheel and in 

sawdust iH me way help us to bet- 9 
ften are—mm er conditions. The far- i. 








lessness and _ despair, 7, 

; . with biggest part of a Ps 
$1,000 expected out of iP 

my hide every year in ac- Re | 
cordance with existing bid 
contract, with no one in Wt 
the land to go to for sym- H | 
pathy of any _ kind, | 
neither have I the com- ; i 

fort of home and family a i 
as you speak of, for I am - 
foreign born and have no if : 

eB. 


Mer is the best friend connections of any kind 




















will gof™the railroad, the manu- NewYork Wisconsin  Prnnsyevania  Iucinois Ono Mich ean in this so-called Glorious 
'Idhood’s turer or labor ever Country. My reasons 
owledge, Now help him to for complaining is not 
; Christ- {i just get his just dues ° The Importance of New York State in American Agriculture—No. 2 imaginary nor are they 
’ genera- Masons get $1.10 per This shows graphically how preeminent New York State is in the production of milk sold temporary. Some of 
ay keep Nour ; carpenters 95c; ftom American farms. It shows that almost one quarter of all the milk comes from the Em- these old farms of Cen- 

estion-f Ommon lab 40 to 60 r pire State.. So much is said of other dairy sections that New York dairymen are often apt to tral New York. located 
jues abor 0 Cc. to loose sight of the fact, that their industry is of so great importance. When we go farther =; Ages 
ve, armers the last year 0. into the subject and study the amount of production in actual dollars and cents, which in New ON monstrous hills should 


spite of all this we | York amounts to over $159,000,000, we again have the facts brought forth of the importance not be bought and paid 
expect to enjoy the holi- of dairying as a part of the farm business. for, they should be given 
lay season, which I wish : ° away as premiums. Well 
value WEPall of you. This is the time to forget differ- cost of producing and receipts from sale. I won’t say no more, I don’t blame you people, 
oor to MP etces.—_J. G. Griffiin, Steuben, County, N. Y. Whenever a crop was harvested, same was you are at least trying to tell the troubles of 
H EODOBS credited to crop account. It surely is in- the farmer. I likethe American Agriculturist 
, N i f the Val teresting and. I would no more think of op- very much.—F. O. J. Oneida County, N. Y. 
No Question of the Value erating a farm without book keeping than : , : 

[was very much interested in Paul Work’s managing a store. By keeping books you can Uncle Ab says: “It’s all right to trust in 

article on page 396, in issue of Nov. 25, weed out your crops that are not paying as Providence if you’ve done your derndest on 
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very farmer Should Keep Books or Farm well as some other crops, for instance: Oats your own hook.” 
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Howard Declares 18th Amendment Helps Farmers 


Farm Bureau Federation Meeting at Syracuse 


Jared Van Wagenen, Jr.’s Reflections on the 


FEW days ago I was at Syracuse 

during the joint meeting of the 

two allied New York State organiza- 

tions-—the Federationof Farm Bureaus 

and the Federation 6f Home Bureaus. 

Every one of the fifty-five agricultural 

counties of the 

state has its 

Farm Bureau, 

and there are 

something more 

than thirty 

Home Bureaus, 

with others. in 

the immediate 

future. All of 

them, to a great- 

er or less extent. 

are having trou- 

bles of their own 

—perhaps more 

especially finan- 

cial troubles. 

For’ one thing, 

—_ the farmer him- 

J. VAN WAGENEN,JR. self in many 

cases is feeling 

blue and discouraged. A dollar just 

now looks bigger than it has any time 

since the bad: days of the decade 1890- 

1900. The Farm Bureau—and prop- 

erly—stands for greater production as 

well as for more efficient marketing 

and distribution, and just now it is 

hard for men to be interested in ques- 

tions of production, Then, too—and 

they should do this—our -Boards of 

Supervisors are inclined to scrutinize 

county expenditures pretty closely, and 

there are usually some members of the 

board who think that the appropriation 

for the bureau is a good place to try 

to prune. Sometimes this pruning has 

a basis of political jealousy or expe- 

diency rather than any overpowering 
desire to economize. 

Then, too, the annual membership 
campaign drags, and the reason is not 
far to seek. It is a time of real stress 
on the part of many good farmers. The 
movement toward a $5 membership fee 
has been quite popular for a year or 
two past, but at the large annual meet- 
ing in Cayuga County the other day 
the proposition to increase the fee from 
$3 to $5 was defeated by a decisive 
majority—and Cayuga is one of our 
good, forward-looking counties. 


Discussing the Membership Fee 


I think I can see both sides of this 
question. On the one hand, it is prob- 
ably..true that if our organization is 
good for anything—if it is worth both- 
ering with at all—then it ought to be 
worth at least $5, and the man who 
holds this view is apt to be pretty intol- 
erant of his: neighbor who insists on 
counting his pennies. Of course, it is 
said that you will never care for or 
take much interest in anything until it 
has cost you something. It is also prob- 
ably true that a membership at $2 is a 
liability rather than an asset. I think 
I am fairly familiar with the argu- 
ments on this side. 

On the other hand, I am, personally 
very anxious that the Bureau shall be 
a perfectly democratic institution, 
available for the tenant farmer and the 
small farmer, and the man strugglitg 
up, and I would wish that no. man be 
debarred because he feels that he can- 
not afford the fee. I can’t help it, but 
my feeling is that-this particular year 
of grace is not exactly the opportune 
time for increasing the membership 
fee. In taking this position I realize 
that I am puttng myself into the class 
of “tight-wads,” but then I am speak- 
ing in behalf of the other fellow. Some 
day I hope we may have q golden age 
that will make easy a liberal fee and 
all the activities that are possible with 
ample ‘financial resources. 

At Syracuse I listened to two ad- 
dresses which, it seemed to me, were 
of general interest to the farm people 
of the state. I am not attempting to 
report these speeches, but only to 
comment and give some general im- 
pressions. 


Commissioner Graves’s Attitude 


One was an address by our New 
York State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Frank L. Graves, who said that 
he was really a native New Yorker 
“come back home after a temporary 


absence of thirty years in Pennsyl- 
vania.” His speech had the informal 
after-dinner flavor, when men are com- 
monly expected to be somewhat face- 
tious. Of one thing I am sure. He is 
a man who is farm-minded, and who 
realizes that the open country has some 
peculiar and difficult and special prob- 
lems. I do not doubt his absolute sin- 
cerity or his desire to serve. He came 
not as a man cock-sure of his position, 
but rather as one desiring conference 
and understanding. I think I would 
be willing to follow him a long way 
without much questioning. 

In this much discussed matter of the 
rural schools, I have always found my- 
self inclined to stand with the Depart- 
ment of Education rather than with 
some of the insurgents who have been 
loudest in demanding home rule for 
rural schools and freedom from domi- 
nation by Albany. This demand may 
make a fine slogan or war-cry, but I 
don’t know what would become of many 
rural schools if Albany ‘absolutely 
ceased to direct or guide or support. 
When I want technical advice on any 
topic, I am apt to apply to the recog- 
nized experts, and there are some very 
cultured gentlemen ‘who headquarter 
in the Education Building at Albany 
whose business it is to determine the 
State’s educational policies. Granted 
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and a hearty handclasp, he has none of 
the tricks of the professional orator. 
He did not try to be funny, or to make 
his audience laugh, or applaud, but they 
did both—moderately. His manner of 
speech suggests one who was some- 
times almost in doubt as to the next 
sentence, but the sentence came in due 
course, and every minute he said some- 
thing. All in all, I thought him rather 
delightful—a plain man doing a 
big job. 

Outstanding Declarations from 

Howard’s Address 

He turned aside to say that bad as 
the agricultural situation might be, it 
would be worse if it were not for the 


18th Amendment, which had released - 


for the purchase of food, vast sums 
which otherwise would have been wast- 
ed in booze, this benefit being especially 
felt by the fruit growers, the sugar 
producers and the ice-cream manufac- 
turers, this last industry just now be- 
ing one of the strongest props under 
the dairy business. So far as the ques- 
tion of cutting off a market for grain 
used in distilling, he said that even 
before the days of Volstead the distil- 
ling had largely gone over to black- 
strap molasses from Cuba instead of 
American grain. 

No man who is speaking in favor of 
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called “The Cow.” 








OME books we force ourselves to read because we want to acquire scien- 
tific knowledge, and some we read because we cannot help it. 

In the latter class is Jared Van Wagenen’s recently published little book 
It contains plenty of intimate knowledge about man’s 
oldest domestic creatures, but this knowledge is so expressed in the every- . 
day language of the farm, and comes so directly from the heart of a farmer 
who has always dwelt in the “kingdom of the cow,” that the book is one of 
the most readable farm publications that has come along in many a day. 
Way down in their heart most farmers really have a sneaking liking for the 
perverse critters whom they chase out of the corn fields and whose tails 
never miss an opportunity to lash them across the eyes. 
tainly enjoy traveling with Mr. Van Wagenen over the old cow pastures 
and cow paths or lying in the shade of old stone walls to listen to the kindly 
and humorous discussions of the faults and virtues of the beast, which plays 
such a large part in the feeding of the human race.—THE EDITOR. 
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So they will cer- 














that they are unfortunate sometimes 
in failing to realize the financial and 
social limitations of the farm commu- 
nity, yet, after all, they are experts in 
their line, and I give them credit for 
sincerity and intelligence. 

Some of our people, when warmed 
up on the school situation, love to pro- 
claim the doctrine of home rule and 
hands off the school, but I note that 
these same free yoemen seem . quite 
ready to stoop to accept “public money” 
without even stopping to ask if it is 
“tainted.” But—good friends—so long 
as the State pays great sums to help 
out local school support, the State has 
clear rights to a certain oversight and 
direction. This is a contention that 
hardly admits of argument or debate, 
but some of our country folk seem 
utterly to fail to comprehend it. Note: 
These remarks are my own and not the 
Commissioner’s. 

In any event, the most ardent oppo- 
nent of the bygone “township law”—a 
law, by the way, that practically “died 
aborning” and never had a fair trial— 
can hardly deny that we need some unit 
of taxation larger than the old school 
district, and that to a still greater ex- 
tent the state must share in the finan- 
cial support of the schools in the re- 
mote and scantily populated localities. 

Now, I am not going to be led into 
further discussion of a topic that seems 
to be fraught with about as many pos- 
sibilities of rural turmoil as, say, the 
Irish Free State. 


President Howard and the 18th 
Amendment 

The other speaker was an Iowa 
farmer, James Howard, President of 
the National Federation of Farm Bu- 
reaus. I suppose it is not too much to 
say that by virtue of his position he is 
more than any other man the official 
spokesman of the American farmer. 
My impression is that he measures up 
to his job. A man of uncertains years, 
hair frosted, but young of face and 
stride, with a beautiful, winning smile 


bone-dry prohibition before a farm 
audience need be in doubt concerning 
the enthusiastic support of his hearers. 
Of course, not all farmers are good 
men. There is a certain proportion of 
our number to whom the finer things 
of life make no appeal; but take any 
representative rural .udience—Grange, 
Farm Bureau, Farmers’ Institute or 
Extension School—and you have a 
group with splendid moral leadership. 
I have long been sure that—say the 
upper half of—our- people represent 
the very best of American thought 
along lines of ethics, religion, general 
intelligence and sound political think- 
ing. 
The Crisis Among Cooperatives 


Then he touched upon the present 
cooperative movements among farmers 
—a movement which, of course, comes 
in response to a very genuine economic 
need, and yet which, by virtue of its 
very enthuisiasm, was in danger from 
lack of safe and conservative leader- 
ship. I thought it a note of pessimism 
—at least of caution—when he de- 
clared in so many words that he was 
“not a prophet,” but that he would be 
very thankful “if we get through the 
next two years without some very 
serious disasters among our c0-op- 
erative organizations,” following this 
with the reassuring statement that 
he did not have New York State in 
mind. 

I believe that we do not want that 
type of organization loyalty which for- 
bids alli criticism of men or policies. 
After all, there is no use in crying 
“Peace! Peace!” if there is no Peace. 
The very essence of democracy is tol- 
erance and respect and courtesy for 
the opinions of the minority. 

He also paid his respects to our re- 
cent wooden immigration law, saying 
that in the Corn Belt the labor short- 
age right now was more acute than at 
any time during the war. It seems 
evident that our present law—some- 
times known as the “three percent law” 


—which cuts down immi i 
rather insignicant figure, ee tas oa 
uickly reflected in a general la 
shortage. Mr. Howard would not 
vocate opening wide the gates for the 
indiscriminate dumping of Eur the 
undesirables, but he would ur as 
modification of a measure that Py A. 
the most unscientific and irrati : 
that could possibly be devised. onal 


Present Literacy Tests Not Sound 


Our educational or literacy : 
surely not sound, for it often pak. 
the farm-bred peasant, but admits the 
university graduate, who is frequently 
a Bolshevist. This, at least, is ev ; 
lastingly true—that any man healthy, 
honest and_ industrious, seeking y 
shores for better opportunities ye 
great national asset, and any i 
which shuts we —_ against hi te 
an economic under ; ‘ : 
crime r and a Social 

en he gave his ideas co i 
the question which men just newall 
asking so eagerly, and expecting an 
angwer, “What of the economic future 
of agriculture?” Of the ultimate fu 
ture he had no doubt, basing his belief 
on the fact that our own population ig 
increasing at the rate of nearly two 
million each year, and, moreover, we 
are the best fed and clothed "and 
housed, the most luxurious people the 
world ever knew. Our own wants— 
our own capacity for consumption— 
is almost illimitable. Not so far ahead 
the world will need all our agricultural 
products at remunerative prices, but 
this is a matter of years rather than 
months. It is good to know that we no 
longer have great areas of undeveloped 
land to open up. 


Pessimistic About Present Farm 
Affairs 


For the immediate future, he was 
less optimistic—perhaps he was pessi- 
mistic. Certainly the farmer was first 
and most thoroughly deflated, and he 
has had small share in the industrial 
recovery which is now said to be in 
full swing. He said that the recovery 
of the farmer had been heralded in the 
press and in speeches, but that the hard 
logic of statistics showed (in October) 
that while a list. of some 278 articles 
used by farmers had advanced 25 
points from the low mark, the average 
of the farmers’ products had advanced 
only one point. Our economic troubles 
are a reflection of the chaos in Europe. 
Once we come to understand that the 
price of wheat (as well as of many 
great farm staples) is made in Liver- 
pool and not in Chicago, we shall cease 
to wonder what ails us. Of all our 
great staples—corn and wheat and cot- 
ton and meat and lard—we have al- 
ways more than enough at home, and 
our surplus must go over seas, and the 
price at which it can be sold there 
really determines the price for the 
whole. This being so, the farmer more 
than any other class, is most vitally 
interested in the stabilization of mone- 
tary exchange and in the economic 
comeback of Europe. 

Now, I am not going to quote Mr. 
Howard as being in favor of t 
League of Nations, that: rather shad- 
owy and ill-defined association. 10 
quote a public man on a much-dis- 
cussed partisan question is: dangerous 
and apt to be unjust, but he surely di 
say that this is no time to withdraw 
help and sympathy and counsel an 
guidance from those distraught peo 
ples. He did say that at the council 
tables of the nations of Europe there # 
a chair placed for America, and it 8 
vacant, I felt that he might have 
added that famous historic phras 
“If that be treason, make the m 
of it.” ; 

I say again in closing that this 
is not a report of the joint session 
of the Farm Bureau and the Home 
Bureau Federations. It is, only some 
impressions concerning two of he 
outstanding addresges. When ¢ 4 
men-and women who were In attend- 
ance scattered back to their communl 
ties throughout the state, I feel = 
that they took a new knowledge ros 
breadth of outlook, and I hope they 
took new cheer and courage and hope 
for the fufure of our great calling. 
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Lse H. E. Machold Addresses New York Farmers in Grange Meeting 

ration to TIL farmers learn the secret membership in the county up to 1,989. bushel. The apple crop yielded unevenly 
as been y . of cooperation and practice it, Friday’s session consisted mainly of in this vicinity. Some farmers having 
neral labes agriculture of New York State will the election of officers. New officers good yields and some having poor ones. 
uld not ad tbe a full success,” said Speaker of are: Worthy Master, F. L. Utter, of Many complaints of rot. Potatoes are 
ates for the mbly H. E. Machold before the Friendship; Overseer, H. Weaver, of selling at retail at 75 cents to $1 a 
f Europe’ oe County Pomona Grange, on Fillmore; Lecturer, Mrs. Lamphere, of bushel. Fall feed has been good and 
d urge he Secember 7, “and the farmers must Little Genesee; Steward, B. C. Mapes; stock is going into winter quarters in 
hat is about . , in mind that cooperation can only Assistant Steward, Adolph Vossler; good condition. Butter, 45 cents a 


Chaplain, L. C. Hunt; Treasurer, pound, eggs, 50 to 55 cents a dozen.— 


| irrati “achieved by their own efforts.’ 
d. Jona] the achiev Bes 


{achold went on to point out 
i seeant both cooperative market- 


Clark Phippen; Secretary, E. ‘ 
Ayers; Gatekeeper, W. A. Irish; Ceres, 


se 


lot Sound 


. ration of farmers through Mrs. F, L. Utter; Pomona, Mrs. H. 

acy test jy Ma. ae aesnizations. “It would be much Weaver; Flora, Mrs. E. P. Ayers; rec- EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
ften debars asier for all of us if the farmers’ or- ommended for deputy, J. S. Bardwell. NOTES 

admits the vajzations could only agree ahead of Delegates to the State Grange—Dele- onsets i: eaten 
7 frequently just what things are most vital gate-at-large, F. L. Utter; other dele- . 
St, is ever. the interests of farming, and all dates, Mrs. G. A. Clark, H. Weaver, It is at this period of the year the 
an, healthy Mie in pushing those things. For Mrs. L. C. Hunt, A. L. Potter, Mrs. average farmer is making a vow to 
eeking ogy 7 mple, 1 have on my desk a letter John Wells and Mr. Harris. Officers raise more poultry next year, seeking 
lities, ig g om a breeders’ association asking for were installed by County Deputy J. S. information and suggestions of a prac: 

any law Seow building for the cattle interests Bardwell. tical character for raising turkeys, 
nst him jg mM the State Fair grounds at Syracuse. chickens and ducks. This fact is due to 


the high prices readily obtainable for 
NEW YORK COUNTY NOTES high-grade dressed poultry of all kinds. 


Cortland Co—Farmers have their The writer saw Mammoth Bronze 


® social MMYast week I received a letter from a 
it growers’ association asking for a 


concerning horticultural building, and before 








st Now are sat have come letters from other or- fa]] plowing completed, due to the ex- “Tom” turkeys, alive, in the Philadel- 
pecting an izations in the State asking consid- ¢eljent weather we have had this fall. phia Terminal market, priced at $15 to 
mic future gation for the building of some other Many farmers are discouraged at pres- $25 each. ; a 

timate fy. buildings. ‘ . ent because of low prices received for Recent selling prices of milk in quart 
; his belief “The Legislature of New York is their products. Cabbage has been bottles, prevailing in the cities of 
pulation jg itted to a policy of gradually add- : 

early two ing to the buildings on the State Fair : 

Peover, we unds, but these cannot all be built 

othed and — If the representatives of all 

people the these organizations could only meet 

a Wants— impartially and agree on the building 

umption— or buildings that are most important 

tar ahead snd that can be handled in one year, 

sTicultural then unite in presenting their request 

rices, but for the most important for one year, 

ther than 


will achieve greater success than 
hat we no oe can hope to, singly. 
ideveloped bey had great hopes that when the 
(onference Board of Farm Organiza- 





t Farm tims in New York came into being, it 
wuld act as a clearing house for the 
= things that each organization is work- 
a for, and, sorting out those things 
— most vital each year—legislative and 
ie ~ dtherwise—put all the groups to work 
industrial them as a unit.” 
to be in Another thing that meets Ste deep- This is a part of the “Lime Special’ which recently brought a train 
recovery et thought and study o h = Sai load of limestone to Steuben County. Each car as it appears in the illus- 
led in the at this time is the rural schoo er = tration, bore a large placard with the sign on it “Lime for Steuben 
; the hard said Mr. Machold. He went on to ex- County Farms.’”’ There were fifty-five of these cars in the train, eleven 
October) n that the backbone of future farm- of which are in the picture, so it is possible to judge fairly well the 
8 articles ing depends on the education that the quantity of lime that is going to be used in Steuben County this coming 
anced 25 farm boy and girl of today receives. year. It is the result of a well organized piece of work on the part of 
> average pie also said that while the laa gw the farmers who believe in better crop practice. 
advanced school bill which he had sponsored ha 
- troubles met defeat, he believed that the trouble Tee ; . i 
E was that it was several years ahead only bringing from $6 to $9 a ton; Pennsylvania, are as follows: A toona, 
rer tf its time, and that its good fea- potatoes seling at, 50 cents a bushel. 12 cents; Harrisburg, 12 cents; Phila- 
that the tures would be incorporated into the Eggs, on the other hand, are selling delphia, 12 to 14 cents; Pittsburgh, 
- tie tew laws that will eventually be at 80 cents a —— at the a 14 = aaa 13 cents; Read- 
: unt writing. Milk is selling at $3.10 a_ ing, cents. 
all cease aed at ac Pate eandued for 3 per cent milk. A _bac- Bradford and other northern tier 
= a + * * ie * teria premium is also given.—G. A. B. — seein = = eae 
tiie is wife on the of buckwheat. e State has always 
neg . ee thin gy They were smil- Chemung Co.—Cows are in fine been noted for the size and excellence 
~~ ing and full of the spirit of Christmas, shape. The corn crop this year was of its buckwheat crop. Buckwheat 
1d. there tut—“we haven’t much money this about 75 per cent of normal. However,’ flour packers absorb the bulk of the 
fad the year, you know, and, with two boys to it was of excellent quality. Tobacco did crop, selling the product in small- 
or more tlucate, there are things that we like not make as much growth as the aver- sized packages at comparatively exor- 
t vitally to look at and leave.” They had sold age, but the quality of this crop is also  bitant prices. 
of mone- t whole cowhide for less than three splendid. Sound crops sold from 18 to Pennsylvania grape growers shipped 
-onomic dollars, and had spent $33 in buying 22 cents a pound. Husking corn was about 1,600 cahloads of grapes this 
P thes for the four in their family. only fair this year. My crop of six season, as compared with 801 in 1917, 
iote Mr. “Guess I’ll have to turn tanner and acres went 168 bushels of ears to the thus doubling the yield. Twelve-quart 
of the themaker for a bit,” said the farmer, acre. It was considerably above the baskets sold at wholesale at from 60 to 
oy shad- ts they started for home—W. I. R., average. Cabbage made a big crop, 75 cents; four-quart baskets, 28 to 40 
on. TO defferson County, N.Y. but there was no sale for it, even at the cents. The Concord grape is the princi- 
1uch-dis- extremely low price of $5 a ton. There pal market grape in this State. A con- 


is no demand for potatoes, which pro-_ siderable portion of the crop was used 





ingerous h_pre s | ) Vv 
i duced a good crop; 80 cents'a bushel is in making wine and grape juice. 

ke ALLEGANY PAMONA BACKS high. Apples. made a large crop, but ae 

se] an T. B. WORK facing no demand. Good fancy stock 


was bringing only 50 cents. Day labor CONTEST RULES ARE REVISED 









ht peo One of the resolutions adopted at the : 

~ouneil : is $3. It looks as though the books are . 

there HEN Y, "Pomoge, Grange smeeting, held 0inE to balance on the wrong side this 4 70,.00n igus. ot, December, 9, The 
nd it is Bia Alfred, was that eradication of Ye8r—J. G. G. contest which may well be called “How 





nit have 
phrase, 
1e +most- 


Many Do You Know?” It consisted of 
determining the reader best able to 
identify the largest number of persons 
in the picture of the delegation that 
visited the cooperative warehouses in 
Syracuse. It was announced that the 
first prize would be $5, the second high- 


ine tuberculosis be cdntinted. An- 

T resolution passed by those pres- 

tt was that Home Bureau work be 

‘tinued, and that the Grange go on 

Reord as favoring the appropriation 
county funds. 

e first .day’s session was taken up 


Schnectady Co.—Much plowing is 
being done this fall as the weather is 
very favorable. Rye is looking fine. 
Grain generally did not yield well and 
as the price of most all farm products 
is low. It looks as though farmers 
would have a rather lean year. There 





at this 
session 
» Home 












y reports from the local granges, are more auctions than usual at this est $2 and the next five highest $1 each. 
of bs Westion-box discussion and other en- time of the year. The Farm Bureau We should have made it more definite. 
attend fttainment features. The address of has started arranging its program for The highest wins $5. If there are more 
& ». session was “Education in Alle- the coming year.—(S. W. Cornell. than one tied for first place, each is to 
-—_ y County,” by President B. C. receive the amount of the first prize. 
el = vis, of Alfred University. During Steuben Co.—Considerable fall plow- Likewise, if any are tied for second 
ge po the evening session the fifth degree ing has been done. In fact, the weather prize, each person tied for second prize 


will receive the amount designated for 
second prize. Those tied for the third 


has been.favorable for all fall work. 


tam of Little Genesee Grange con- 
ola The apple crop was large. Picked 


the fifth on. a class of 





id hope 
ing. 





OF INTEREST TO GROWERS AND SHIPPERS OF FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES. $1A YEAR. SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY 


: Pr 
Skinner Packing House Ne 
‘ FIFTH STREET 

L_- DUNEDIN --- FLORIDA 








The Big 4 Fruits 


ig Of 4 
Green's Nursery 4 
Syracuse Red Raspberry 


A super- raspberry 

of double size. Caco Grape 
Highest quality. Early Red Grape, 
Very hardy; 4 good size; com- 
abundant #7 pact form; rich 
bearer. insugar. Healthy 
and very pro- 
lific. 





Bosc 
Pear 
THE KING 
OF PEARS— 
Extra large; dis- 
tinctive shape; delic- 
ious, melting, buttery 
flavor; beautiful rus- 
set; vigorous grower, 





































GREEN'S TREES GROW TRUE TO NAME 

#% ester Peach FREE 64-p. Catalog. Save 

. . , agent's profits. So irect to 
check. vatlow fleck —s more than 40 years. Ask 

of highest quality. Unusually ee oe . spe How 
hardy; very productive. lade the C ‘arm Pay. _ 


Green's Nursery Co. *y.0 Ny" 




























Sus ders and Garters 
ake Ideal X mas Gifts ‘ 

Sold and guaranteed by leading dealers, 
Millions wear them. No rubber. Lots of 
comfort and easy stretch from Phos- 
phor Bronze Springs, Year's guaran- 
tee. Suspenders,.75c; Garters, -50c; 





Hose Su porters. Bo. 

AOOEP’ NO SUBSTITUTES! 
Nu-Way name on buckles. Send 
direct, giving dealer's name if 
he hasn't them. 

NU-WAY STRECH SUSPENDER CO., Mfrs. s | 
Dept, H 4112 Adrian. Mich, @ \4y iN) 





Maple Syrup Makers 


Profit by adopting the GRIMM SYSTEM 











Sectional plans with high partitions. Light and heavy 
cannot intermix, insuring highest quality with 
least fuel and labor. 22 different sizes, 


Write for catalogue 






and state number , 
of trees you tap. 
We also manu- .. a=- 
facture I. X. L. 
evaporators and 
can furnish re- 
pairs for same. 


s ——— 


Get full particulars quick. on this 
greatest ofall ine atest Prices 
smashed! All latest models. 


‘SOTTAWA 2H-P $38.50 


Other sizes, 2% to 22 H-P, pro 
ally low priced. Dependable power 
for all uses at Big Saving. Get Spe- 

cial Offer and FREE BOOK. Write. 

OTTAWA MFG. CO., 10F'-R King St., 

Ottawa, Kansas, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ One Man Pulls ’Em Easy 


Get New Redeced Prices on Hercul. the fastest, 
\ easiest-~perating ‘“One-Man’’ Hand Power Stump 
Puller mad». Simple, double, triple, quadruple 
Dower—4 machines in one. Moves like @ 
wheelbmrow. $10 down. Easy 
Dayme nts. 


"Con 
1 ok Catalog No, 523 


7 f- 
‘ fh. ms HERCULES Mra. co, 




















ook Free-Worth $$$$$ 
TOWNSEND'S 20th Century Cafalog Now Ready 


America's leading strawberry plant guide. Written 
by a lifelong strawberry grower. Up-*to-the-minute 

vice on varieties, and Cultural Directions. Valuable 
to every strawberry grower, and it’s free for the asking. 


E. W. TOWNSEND & SONS, 10 Vine St., Salisbury, Md. 


Strawberry B 








PATENT 


J. L. Jackson & Co., 328 Ouray Bldg., Wash., D. C. 





deven candidates, bringing the Pomona apples bringing from 50 cents to $1 per place also are to receive $1 each. 





gg KITSELMAN FENCE 


h “Saved 35ca Rod,” wri 

Hale, Mier, Indiana, You, too, can saye. 
We Pay the Freight. Write for Free 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 203 MUNCIE, IND. 


TMGY SECURED. Send sketch or 





model of your invention for 
examinaltion. Write for 


FREE book and advice. 





rp ( Greatly reduced prices. Di- 
rect to Planters. No agents. 


Peaches, apples, pears, plums, 


cherries, grapes, berries, nuts, pecans, mulberries. Orna- 
mental trees, vines and shrubs. Free 64 page catalog. 
TENNESSEE NURSERY CO., 


Box 119, Cleveland, Tenn. 
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| How Ionia Farmers Grow Cucumbers 
| H] G H Varieties of Vegetables that are Creating Altention on the Markets 


A= twenty miles south of Roch- to eight inches long. The leaves are the same is true in Europe and South 
ester, N. Y., it has been the custom thick and tender, and the cooked pro- America, seed buyers will be ve 
for many years to grow cucumbers for duct is very similar to ordinary Spinach.. in purchasing. Quite often when a big 
summer shipments to market. The The plant stands unfavorable soil crop is available farmers dump thei 

'}| Ionia neighborhood is in a general farm and weather much better than spinach, seed on the market, taking whatever 
section but, like much of Western New but it responds in both, yield and_ is offered; and under such conditig . 


\l | York, it has long tended toward fruit quality to good soil and ample moisture. buyers have no trouble in running the 

and vegetable crops. New Zealand spinach is a promising market down. On the other hand, as ig 

- Few cucumber men plant more than addition to our line of vegetables. the apparent case this year, if there be 
a world shortage of seed, we wil] find 





wa 


a. 


two or three acres to this crop, as the : 
labor of picking is heavy. C. R. White & Long Island Sprouts the buyers searching every nook and 


\f | Sons, of Ionia, favor clover sod, and a Thanksgiving market in Washington, corner of the countryside in Search of 
| | IN common fertilizer treatment calls for found on sale several crates of Brussels clover seed. 

i\f| around 500 pounds per acre of a 4-8-3 Sprouts from Mattituck, Long Island. Many of the farmers are forced, be. 
mixture. Some use manure in addition, Packed in orderly rows in quart berry cause of financial conditions, to offer 
either over the whole piece or to touch baskets, the appearance was most their seed freely. At the time when 
up poor spots. While cucumbers re- attractive. They were uniform in size, this is being done, the prices are usually 
spond well to manure in hill or row, firm,, well trimmed, and showing no at a low ebb, but as soon as this offer. 


this process is not followed by the tendency to spindle out. Crates of 32 ing retires, the market advances, The 
Whites. quarts were bringing $8 wholesale, buyers, having a full knowledge of 


a 
Fount alin Seed is drilled in rows five feet apart, recently up from $6.40. weneen See eeetene, and know. 
using one and one-half pounds per acre. : : ing a vha e usual demand for 
|f | One-half pound would be ample were National Meeting in Buffalo seed is, are ina better position to judge 


it not for the striped beetles. Seed- Next Fall values than is the western farmer who 


lings are thinned to twelve inches apart The executive committee of the Vege- has a few bushels of seed, which he 
in the row. Many growers plant in table Growers Association of America very often considers as representing 


hills four by six feet or four by five meeting in Buffalo December 11th and only so much “pin money. 

In the practice of blending twenty. 
| en 

| 

| 


3 anheee =) oe | cEER 


ed 4 


five to fifty pounds of imported seed 
into 100 pounds of domestic seed, we 
are not as likely to observe our logge 
as would be the case if the inferior seeq 
was sown straight. The sixty to eighty 
per cent good domestic seed, under nope 
mal conditions, is quite certain to give 


. ; — —" a fair crop; if the stand appears g 
Given For py Sane AZ ae little thin, it is only natural to eon 


Sor ON Ee ie ae ae clude that the weather or soil is g 
Only 2 oi Ode, ot: i 4 fault, whereas in many cases it j 
| me 7 -—“ . a merely a matter of seed. Of cours 


73e 


s 


o. ge ba” | ; Sd be 4 cat oe : there is no seed grown that will with. 
Subscriptions ep ; ee ALLER stand all adversities, but it has many 
‘Py @ OS ye Sh aes . times been proved that really high- 

Reward S. P. Ris se eee a ae grade seed, grown in cold vigoroy 
C. No. 3—This as ee . — ——— climates, will withstand the majori 
of the adverse climatic conditions, and 
it is such seed which produces profita) 
crops. 

The demands of the eastern farme 
have much to do with establishing the 
prices that they pay for seed. A eus 
tomary practice is to delay purchasing! 
seed until the latter part of February 
and has a solid When eastern fruit growers put an apple pack on the market that will or in March and April, and then every. 
gold point, guar- compete in uniformity of size, shape, color and variety that now marks body wants seed. With such a heavy 
anteed 14-karat the excellence of the pack of the western apple and orange growers, then demand, compressed within sucha sho . 
gold and tipped and only then will eastern applessbring premium prices and find ready time, it is but natural that the prices 
with hard irid- demand on our markets. shouid advance, since that is usually 
—_ Al. ver the case, and as soon as the demand 


have to do is  |}| feet, leaving two or three plants in a 12th decided to hold next meeting in lets up, the market will naturally ease 
place the point hill. The field is cultivated four or five that city next September. This will off a bit. ; 

in a bottle of ink ||| times, and some hand weeding is done. offer a fine opportunity for eastern If farmers were to purchase earlier 
and press the in- Bacterial wilt and mosaic are serious gardeners to meet the growersfromthe and thus eliminate much of this huge 
ner bulb. This diseases. Six hundred bushels per acre west. They will also visit a garden late demand for seed, the market might 
dip - in - the - ink is an exceptionally good yield, three section in Erie County that is appar- not advance so rapidly or reach such a 
self-filler makes hundred being probably above the aver- ently leading the industry in new and high level. This is usually true with 
using a fountain age. Production costs per acre are not less intensive methods which bid fair most items which the world ee | = 
pen a real joy. especially heavy, but it takes about 15 to replace the old style market garden. sells, and we believe that it wou 7 
To add to the cents to pick a bushel of cukes. ~The —Paul Work. true on seeds. The service rende 


, oF in furnishing the seed should also be 
value of this pen, bushel baskets ‘cost nearly 25 cents, better, for it is the rush-season business 


i F “ke depending upon quantity and time of 20 aS - 
» + oes Sapine. pe ee pA will add FARMERS DETERMINE SEED that is difficult to handle. With every- 
10 to 15 cents more. Three dollars per PRICES body wanting seed at one a iif 
Our Liberal Gift basket is a high price for the best A. L. BIBBINS stocks yo’ 4 often become low and diff 
Offer |! | grades, while one dollar is nearer the sa fafa cult to replace. 

Gee of thes average realized for all grades. _ bp prices paid to the growers of —_——- 
splendid Self - The cucumbers are handled by private seed depends largely upon the supply BRINE ON ASPARAGUS BEDS 
Filling Fountain dealers, or through a local cooperative. and quality of the seed, while the prices is gal akan 
Sens oil. be sent Four grades are recognized. “Fancy” charged to those farmers who are > se 
free post-paid is the term for the best cukes, of med- buyers of seed depends largely upon Asparagus is the only, plant that t 
for only 2 one. |}| ium size, smooth, shapely, well collored the demand for and the quality of the know which responds to salt by an im 
vear “subscrip- and free of blemishes. “Dills” must seed. It will thus be noticed that quality crease in production. My «asparagu 
ie tar? heme meet the same quality standard as _ is the real determining factor. bed is over 100 feet long; and twice 
eon ‘Agriculturist |f| “Fancy,” but are smaller. “Extra” are It is’ possible to get seed at most any during the season it gets a good soak 
an $1.00 each pn larger than “Fancy,” and bring a lower price that one wishes. On _ to-day’s ing with strong brine, four or fi 
aie anksiatin ent. price, while “No. 2” represents the in- market, it is easily possible to purchase - pails at each application. I apply the 
seriptions at 60 ferior fruits of all sizes. Baskets are clover seed varying in price from $4 to brine with a sprinkler. The brie 
an” aie: trade-marked and labelled according to $16 a bushel, all depending upon the is from a nearby ice cream stand 4p 
am oreter & grade, and are sold on city markets quality. If, in the spring, farmers is the real thing. The brine from 
Ladies’ eetiinde over a wide radius of territory. should insist upon low quality seed, we meat packing ouse is just as goo 
Pen ask for Re- ; would probably see the prices charged or a brine can be made purposely fo 
al mae. Siok. New Zealand Spinach on the low grades advance. But the this use. . 
tafaction " elon. Washington and Baltimore markets facts of the case are that more and Salt may not be necessary to i 
teed —" consume great volumes of home grown more people are convinced of the value profitable growing of asparagus, 00 

spinach in the course of a year. Most of high quality seed. Hence the lower the plants surely thrive where it} 
of this is sold during the fall and spring grades will always be discounted, and used. After we had stopped cutting 
| months. Spinach does not tolerate hot the premium asked for the high grades this season, the tops or bushes 
ADDRESS | weather. of which there is usually a shortage. up so rank and tall that I cut then 
During the past five or six years the “ —— of ne ae on yates off to the ground and gee then 
> ° ° so-called New Zealand spinach has been Make a general run of commercial s away. During August, the asparag® 
‘American Asriculturist | gaining in popularity on this and other is a common practice, thus making a was again as tall as the fence and @& 
| markets. This is not a true spinach. Product, which to the eye appears very a healthy green color. 


It belongs to.a different genus and g00d and which will produce fairly suc- ; 
461 Fourth Ave. species, though it is a cousin, being a cessful results, but mot equal to the Please excuse me for my delay ® 
 anagge of the “Goosefoot” family, a obtained by the real high-grade sending you renewal and please acceP 
e along with beets, ¢hard and pigweed. ‘Seed. . ave me. 
New York City p thanks for the offer you gavé 


handsome .an d 
reliable Foun- 
tain Pen will 
please you, I[llus- 
tration shows ex- 
act size. Is made 
of a fine hand 
turned rubber 
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The plant branches profusely near the How the Trade Reacts like the paper, The American Agricul 
| sround, throws out a wealth of shoots If the western farmers of North  urist, and can hardly do without ite 
which are ordinarly picked when four America have a good crop cf seed, and (Herbert G. Nagle, Schuylkill Co. 
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Fuel Oil for Home Heating 


More than One Way to Beat Coal Troubles 


; 
d ‘ 


in the use of oil for heating pur- 

4s and, in fact, many homes are be- 
equipped with oil-burning devices. 
The idea is not exactly new, but its gen- 


application is not very wide. Oil is” 


e fuel—in fact, it can be used 
ee the disagreeable features at- 
Mendant upon the use of coal. i 
The main thing that people are inter- 
“ted in is the comparative cost of coal 
Be ee rom practical installations we 
ye had opportunity to observe, it 
ms that most oil burners cost more 
for fuel than would be the cost of coal 
the same amount of heat. Some- 
times the oil cost is no higher than the 
cost, and in few cases it is even 
Of course, the temperature can be 
easily controlled, sinee just enough 
gil is burned to give the amount of heat 


oe a thermostat is used, the tem- 
ture control is very accurate. Most 
imakers of oil-burning devices admit 
that there is no great saving in the cost 
gf fuel; their chief talking point is the 
lonvenience of the system, and, of 
course, this is a very good feature. 
There are no ashes to carry out, no coal 
tp shovel, and the device requires but 
little attention. It should be in- 
d daily, however, as a safety pre- 
egution, as some soot is likely to form 
which may interfere with the free car- 
buretion and volatilization of the oil. 
The oil supply sometimes may be 
tionable, but most manufacturers 
gf oil burners make local arrangements 
“with the oil companies in regard to the 
maintenance of supplies and _prices. 


Precautions When Using Oil Burners 


The following precautions are worthy 
gi observance in connection with oil- 
buming heaters: er 

’ Be sure that the apparatus is in- 
galled in accordance with the regula- 
tims of the Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and your local municipal authorities. 

Inspect the system daily to see that 
gerything is operating properly, and 
that the pilot light tip (where used) is 
free from carbon. Never hunt for leaks 
with a candle or any naked light. 

In installing a new system be sure 
that all flues have been cleaned out and 

dampers are open wide before start- 


up. 
Keep all papers, rags, or other rub- 
bish out of the furnace room. 

Do not allow unignited oil to spray or 
‘drip from the burner into the furnace 
atany tinre. This oil may collect on the 
furnace floor and result in the accumu- 
lation of combustible gases which may 
cause an explosion when the burner is 
lighted 


Allow no one to experiment. with the 
apparatus. 

Wherever a motor is installed, in- 
spect the bearings for proper lubrica- 
tion twice a week. These are usually 
ting oiled and will require the addition 
of new oil about once a week, and clean- 
ing out of the oil wells about once every 
three months. A light motor or engine 
til of about 300” Saybolt viscosity at 
100° is suitable for such lubrication. 
This oil may also be used on other wear- 
ing parts of the system. 

It is advisable to thoroughly overhaul 
the equipment at the beginning of each 

ting season. This should preferably 
te done by the company that installed 
the burner, which usually maintains a 


Rrvice department for this purpose. 


WHY BUNGALOWS COST MORE 


We are going to build a new house on our 
little farm next spring, and we want to build 
& bungalow, but we find that the cost is very 

for a bungalow. Why is it that a one- 
ory bungalow costs so much more than a 

Story house having the same number of 
S., Warren County, N. Y. 


If you will stop to think a minute, 
= will probably realize that a bunga- 
has more roof, more foundation, 
More excavation, more basement floor, 
tte, than does a two-story house of 
same number of rooms, and this is 
why it is that bungalows are more 
"pensive. Bungalows are very nice, 
md have many advantages, and the 
housewife will find that having all the 
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hortage of coal and its high 
’ oy is causing a gteat deal of in- 


This is rather hard to deter-, 


, 


477 


= 
F.0.8. 


ese (Se 


nena 


ing, since the ducts have to be carried 
so far, and since it is hard to give them 
the desirable pitch. 

Many people seem to prefer the one- 
story ‘house in the thought that it will 
give them a more comfortable home, 
but this is not always borne out by 
experience, We are inclined to believe 
that for economy, comfort and general 
practicability a well-planned two-story 
house will give just as good, if not 
better, satisfaction than a bungalow. 


rooms on one floor will,make it easier 
to care for them. 

However, there are certain disadvan- 
tages in bungalows, aside from the 
extra cost which has been mentioned. 
One thing, it is hard to get a good 
arrangement for more than five or six 
rooms without stretching the building 
over an unreasonably large site. When 
the building is made compact, however, 
it js hard to get light and ventilation 
to all the rooms. There is usually a 
large attic space that is difficult to 
utilize, and even if a room or two is 
finished in the attic, they are so close 
to the roof that in summer time they 
are uncomfortably hot. The heating 
of a bungalow is also sometimes rather 
difficult, especially with warm air heat- 


I see that my subscription has ex- 
pired, and so I am in a hurry to renew pny BSR a gh. 
as I do not want to miss a paper. I | e. Engine and Saw Complete with 
cannot tell exactly how long I have | [fj Mels rom Saws Tree Saws and big Portaple Saw 
taken the American Agriculturist, but | §f Rigs. Tellus Size Engine or "Saw Outi you can 
it is about 12 years. -I have received “ENGINE WORKS 
a lot of good ideas from it and we 1803 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
all enjoy tie story page; in fact, it | § 1803 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
is all good. I wrote for _— and | 

ot it and I wish to thank you very 
faach.— (Grove J. Wilkinson, Herki- PATENT Promptnese auuned. 
mer County, N. Y. WATSON E. Conner, Dotent Louver. 624 F Street, 
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The Best Teak for the Farm 


For general farm use, on hard roads or in rough fields, the Model 
K-16 one ton GMC provides more pulling power, more speed, and 
more economy than other trucks of the same capacity. 


A ‘* Jim-Dandy*’ Truck 
Model K-16, One Ton 


$1295 


@hcsste cnlyat the factory Moreover, this “Jim-Dandy” truck is built from truck parts 


exclusively—no passenger car parts used. Consequently it has 
the sturdiness and enduring performance that is demanded for 
hauling over all kinds of roads and in all kinds of weather. 


The exclusive features of GMC construction, developed from more 
than ten years of successful truck building, have provided this 
truck with more continuous performance and lower operating 
and maintenance costs. Due to its advanced design there is not a 
single wearing part in this truck that cannot be replaced. Such 
refinements as Removable Cylinder Walls, Removable Valve 
Lifter Assemblies, Pressure Lubrication, and Instantaneous 
Govertior action all give to this truck the dependability that 
is so vital in farm trucking. 


In every detail of construction the Model K-16 has been built 
according to the most approved and most advanced practices. 


Magneto ignition, electric lights and starter with conduit wiring 
entirely separate from the ignition wiring, radius rods, thermo- 
' syphon cooling, oversized brake drums, interchangeable brake 
rods, complete instrument Doard, pressure chassis lubrication, 
’ cord tires— 


GMC Chassis list at fae. 

tory as follows: One Ton, 

$1295; Two Ton, 

$2375; Three and One- 

half Ton, $3600; Five 

Ton, $3950; tax to 
be added 


All these are universally accepted as the best for motor truck 
use—all these are standard in this GMC. 


Measured by any standard this one ton truck has no superiors— 
and its cost, considering its quality, is much lower. 


Write for an illustrated booklet, “Motor Trucks on the Farm.” 


GENERAL MoTorS TRucK Co—Pontiac, Miéhigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Dealers and Service in Most Communities 


vr 


General Motors Trucks 
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LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other sking 
with hair or tur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered: or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Harness or Slaughter Sole or Belt Leath- 
er; your calfekinse into Shoe Leather, 
colors Gun Metal, Mahogany Russet or 
lighter shade, Calfsking tanned in the 
lighter shades of shoe leather, also 
make elegant stand and table covers; 
great for birthday, wedding and holl- 
day gifta. 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


fashion, repair and reshape them if 

needed. Furs are very light weight, 

therefore it would cost but little to 

send themin to us by Parcel Post for our estimate of 

cost, then we will hold them aside awaiting your de- 

cision. Any estimate we make calls for our best work. 
Our illustrated catalog and style book combined gives 

@ lot of useful information t tells how to take off 

and care for hides. About eur sefe dyeing process on 

cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins. About dressing 

fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, muffs 

and garments. About our sharp reduction in menu 

facturing prices. About Taxidermy and Head Mounting. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, ¥. 





WE TAN THEM—YOU WEAR THEM | 


—YOUR OWN HORSE AND COW HIDES 


Stylish garments, warm and dur. 

ble, made to order from HORSE, 
or fur-bearing animals. Gloves 
und caps from the trim- 
ming Save WO to 7% per 
cent. We tan them—you wear 
them. 
Fur garments repaired 
and remodelled 

How 


shows 


Free 32p Catalogue. 
to prepare skins 
styles, sizea, prices. 


Prompt, reliable service 
from specialists in fur tan- 
ning. manufacturing and 
taxidermy 


662 WEST 
END AVE 
ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 


ROCH- 
ESTER FUR 
DRESSING CO 


SKUNK 





We pay highest cash prices for all 
staple furs—Skunk, Mink, Muskrat, 
Raccoon, Red Fox. Fancy furs a 
specialty, including Silver 

Fox, Fisher, Marten, etc. 
1870. Our continued prompt 


Cross 
Est 





| and 7. 








and | 


returns and liberal policy are now bringing us ship- | 


ments from all North America, Alaska to 


Send for free Price List, 


Address | 
M.J,.JEWETT & SONS, REDWOOD, N.Y. Dept. 9 | 





Mexico. | 





B AG BALM heals the Injured tissues. 
Penetrates, softens and restores. Easy 
to apply; quick results. Heals cuts, 
toratches, bruises, chaps, Caked Bag. 
Fine for any sore anywhere. ig! 
ounce package, 600 at druggists, feed 
dealers. ceneral stores. 

SAMPLE FREE vo new asers tf dealer's 
name is given. Ask for booklet, **Bairy Wrinkles’ 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC., Dept. N 





“eo the Poultry. Show all that 
you expected of it?” was my 
question to Prof. J. E. Rice, head of the 
Poultry Department of the New York 
State College of Agriculture, more 
commonly referred to by the students 
as “Uncle Jimmie.” 

“We were simply overwhelmed with 
cooperation,” was his reply. 

This statement sums up the first 
New York Stute production poultry 
show, educational judging demonstra- 
tion, exhibitors’ judging contest and 
poultry auction, held at the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture on December 5, 6 
This show was unique in that 
the so-called utility, or production fac- 
tors were the deciding ones in making 
awards. In the old‘ type of show 
utility factors played a very unim- 
portant part. The following motto, dis- 
played at the show, illustrates the high 


American Agriculturist, December 22, 


Something’ New in Poultry Shows 


Exhibit and Sale at Cornell Bring Forth Many Novel Features 


S. C. R. I. Reds, all classes, 90; R. C. R. 
I. Reds, all classes, 10; S. C. W. Wyan- 
dottes, all classes, 56; Buff Orpington, 
all classes; 13; Speckled Sussex, all 
classes, 11; Black Langshan, all classes, 
2; Black Jersey Giants, all classes, 14. 
In addition to the poultry show, 
there was a series of lectures. On the 
evening of the first day, Dean Mann 
welcomed the poultrymen on behalf of 
the College. This was followed by a 
round table discussion by members of 
the College staff and others, coverin 
the whole question of breeding en | 
judging. On Wednesday evening there 
were movin pictures of the Cornell 
Judging School, which has been con- 
ducted for five years for the pyrpose 
of teaching the method of judging from 
the standpoint of production. This was 
followed by a talk by Professor Hurd 
on the question of points in the selec- 


The Interior of the Judging Pavilion Where the Show was Held 


There were many distinctly new features in connection with the poultry 


show at Cornell. 


One was that the birds were judged in the presence of 


the exhibitors who were told why certain,awards were made. 


goal which had been set: “To make 
the useful more beautiful; to make the 
beautiful more useful.” 


Seven Distinct Features 
This show had seven distinct fea- 
tures. The birds were judged with 
regard to their production values and 


| essential breed cHaracteristics, the pro- 


duction values being given major con- 
sideration. Another feature was that 
all birds were judged in the presence of 
the exhibitor, who had an opportunity 


| to see the birds handled and hear the 





Describes cause, effects and treat- 
ment; tells how farmers in all parts 
of U. 8. are stopping the ravages 
of this costly malady. - 

Write for free copy today. 


@ ABORNO LABORATORY 
11 Jett Street 














DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO.. Inc. 
129 West 24th St., New York 


America’s Pioneer 


Dog Remedies 








Mailed free to any address | 
} 





I will condition’a Horse or 


| 
Cow in twelve days Fy 


put flesh on its bones. Give it life and vigor. Can add | 
) per cent to looks and value. Satisfaction guaranteed | 
or no pay. Send postal for free offer 


P. A. FAUST BRYN MAWR, PA. | 


Write today for FREE instruc- 
PATENTS erica Bees ee 
ception blank. Send sketch or 
model for examination and opinion; strictly 
No delay in my offices: my rep! 


special deliver ¢ 
asonable terms. Personal attention. CLARENCE O'BRIEN, 
Registered Patent Lawyer, 904 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. | 





confidential 
y. Be 


reasons given 
made. 

Each exhibitor, whether present or 
not, was given a written statement as 
to the reasons why his birds won or 
lost. Illustrated lectures on the subject 
of breeding and selection were held 
every evening. An exhibitors’ judging 
contest was to have been given at the 
conclusion of the show to test the ex- 
hibitor’s ability to select birds for 
future shows, but was omitted this 
year because of the short duration of 
the show and unexpected large number 
to be judged. An auction was con- 
ducted to give breeders an opportu- 
nity to buy or sell. An opportunity 
was given for representatives of each 
of the county poultry councils and 
farm bureau poultry committees to 
discuss with representatives of other 
counties the advisability of organizing 
a State council. 


why awards were so 


Entries Exceed Expectations 

Early returns indicated that there 
would ‘be approximately 700 entries, 
but when the birds began to arrive, 
entries ran up to 1,272. These entries 
were distributed as follows: 

S. C. White Leghorns, all elasses, 
985; S. C. M. Anconas, all classes, 17; 
R. C, M. Anconas, all classes, 6; S. C. 
B. Minorcas, all classes, 9; Barred 
Rocks, all classes, 32; White Rocks, all 
classes, 25; Buff Rocks, all classes, 2; 


tion of birds for production. Professor 
Rice followed this with a discussion of 
body type from the standpoint of poul- 
try production. On Thursday evening, 
Dr. Heuser discussed-the question of 
selection of males for egg production. 
Professor Botsford also discussed the 
question of molting characters in the 
selection of birds. On Tuesday after- 
noon, a forum was held at which time 
the advisability of establishing a State 
council made up of county councils was 
brought up. committee was ap- 
pointed who reported later in the week. 
They recommended to the general as- 
sembly as follows: (1) To endorse and 
take over the State Poultry survey, us- 
ing the present survey outline as a 
basis. (2) To endorse the holding of a 
production poultry show and auction 
and agree to take over certain functions 
in cooperation with the College. (3) 
To form a State council made up of 
county councils. 


First Show of It’s Kind 


Nowhere in the United States has a 
show of this type been held. The one 
approaching nearest it was. at Petaluma, 
Cal., last fall: At that time, no auc- 
tion feature was staged. Professor 
Rice attended this show and was asked 
to judge a number of classes. He ac- 
cepted this with the understanding that 
he be permitted to explain to exhibitors 
why the birds were placed. He held 
rigidly to this idea at the show held at 
the State College. He further stated 
to me that it is a policy of his depart- 
ment, in sending judges to county and 
community Fairs, to follow this prac- 
tice. Professor Rice could not speak 
too highly of his staff of workers, who 
rose to the situation in providing a place 
for all exhibitors to have an equal 
chance when the entries exeeeded their 
expectations. 

It was indicated by Professor Rice 
that next year the department will 
attempt to have a sales list in advance 


of all birds to be put in the auction « 
so that prospective purchasers wilt ring, 
the records of individual birds. know 


"The tang ee ay ae 
ist o . 
~~ rizes: the special 
e Rice Trophy Cup for the }; 
honors as dieiend by rh ighest 
number of points, was won by te 
Rogers & Son, Oxford, N. Y. with ' 
we of = pemate: ; . 
’ e Cornell Poultry Associa: 
Trophy Cup for the best male in te 
show es se iB W. H. B. Kent, Cage, 
te. 2 arred Plymouth 

k) ymouth Rock 

The Cornell Poultry Association 
Trophy Cup for the best female in the 
show was won by George D. Shult 
West Berne, N. Y. (S. C. White Leg 
horn pullet). 

The Poultry Department Trophy 
Cup to be awarded to the county secur. 
ing the largest number of points basag 
on the awards to the exhibitors 
various counties of the State, the cup 
to be won three times before becom; 
the property of the County Farm 
Bureau Poultry Committee, was won 
by. Tompkins County (121 points). 

The New York Cooperative Poultry 
Certification Association Tro 
stake Prize Cup, to be awarded by the 
association for ‘the highest honors won 
by any member, to be determined by the 
total number of first-prize points won 
at the show, was won by W. I. Trask, 
Almond, N. Y. (eight first prizes), 

The New York Cooperative Poultry 
Certification Association Trophy Sweep. 
stake Prize Cup, to be awarded for the 
best pen (four hens and one male) 
of certified birds in the show of the 
Mediterranean Class, was won by W.L 
Trask, Almond, N. Y. (S. C. White 
Leghorns). 

The New York Cooperative Poultry 
Certification Association Trophy Sweep- 
stake Prize Cup, to be awarded for the 
best pen (four hens and one male) of 
certified birds in the show of the Ameri- 
can Class, was won by Royce Knox, 
Wyoming, N. Y. (White Wyandottes). 
‘—Earl A. Flansburg, New York. 


CONTROLLING POULTRY 
CATARRH 


Will you kindly tell me what 
Wyandotte pullets? Their ey 
watery and are half closed. A d 
from the nostrils and there is a 
in the throat when they breat) 
very little. We have given the: 
of kerosene with a meditine dro} 
also rubbed the legs, combs and 
oil and lard. We have the bird 
where it is warm and where th 
from the rest of the flock. What 
do for them?—Mrs. L. H., Fri 
N. ¥ ' 


Undoubtedly your birds are suffering 
from a severe cold, or perhaps catarrh. 
This usually results from dampness, 
especially when cold weather is first 
setting in. You are undoubtedly takig 
good care of the birds as far as housing 
is concerned, and undoubtedly you are 
also giving them a well-balanced ration 
with an abundance of mash always 
fore them in the hoppers. k 

Of course, the first factor to bear m 
mind is to have the house warm and 
free from drafts and dampness. Them 
give one grain quinine to each adult 
fowl. Where thefe is quite a discharge 
from the eyes and nostrils, it woul 
be well to bathe them once or twice & 
day with a solution of carbolic acid 0 
boric acid. By all means keep the birds 
isolated until the colds have been elimi 
nated. Very often.a simple cold is ms 
taken for early stages of roup. 

Avoid Odors in Eggs—Medicated 
nest eggs manufactured from_ naph- 
thalene and claimed to repell lice 
should not be used in the nests since 
they do not appear to drive away the 
lice and mites at all. In fact, material 
of this composition is harmful to the 
hens. A good lice powder such as 5 
dium floride is inexpensive and effect 
ive in controlling the lice and mites. 


It’s cheaper to cull out the weak 
pullets than to run the risk of diseas¢ 
through overcrowding in the poultry 
house. Each bird needs at least four 
square feet of floor space for exercis? 
and healthy growth. 
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Dairymen’s League Co-Operative 
Association announces $2.53 a hun- 
as its gross pool price for Novem- 

From this, 6% cents per hundred is 
deducted by the Association for ex- 
‘eenses of administration and advertis- 

and 20 cents is borrowed by the 
Association on its Certificate of Indebt- 
edness plan. This leaves a net cash 

ioe to farmers of $2.26%2. This is a 
price for milk containing 3 per 
cent butter-fat at the 201-210 mile 
freight zone with the usual differentials 
for freight and butter-fat. =. 

The Association calls attention to the 
that the cash price to farmers of 
6% is 25% cents a hundred above 
the October price. This increase was 
ined by more milk being sold in fluid 
in class one and by the better 
prices eaused by the improved market 
in lower classes. 

Attention is called also, to the fact 
that the November net price is 4% cents 
above the net price for November last 
year, although the price of class one 
milk for last year was $3.37 for Novem- 
her as compared with a price of $2.90 
for this year. The better results are 
due to the increased efficiency in the 
Association’s own plants and to its 
ability to put more milk, including that 
handled in its own plants and that sold 
to dealers, into class qne. 











INTERSTATE MILK PRICES 


Prices at country receiving stations 
for members of the Interstate Milk 
' Producers’ Association, which has 
16,000 members in the Philadelphia 
‘milk shed, are shown by the folowing 
tables for the month of December. 

These quotations are based on 3 per 
eat butter fat milk, with a differential 
d@4cents for each tenth point and 2 
ents for each half-tenth point up or 
dom. These prices also include a de- 
duction of 1 cent per 100 pounds, which 

amount, together with 1 cent per 100 
ds, contributed by the buyer, is to 
turned over to the treasurer of the 


Philadelphia Interstate Dairy Council: 


for the purpose of conducting a pub- 
licity campaign advertising the food 
value and greater consumption of dairy 
products. The usual commission from 
the members of the Interstate Milk 





Producers’ Association is to be de- 

ducted and returned to the Association. 
Freight Rate Price 

Miles On 100 lbs. Per 100 Ibs. 

Milk 3% Milk 
lto 10 inel..... .268 $2.46 
lito 20inel..... .283 2.45 
2lto 30incl..... .303 2.43 
$lto 40incl..... .815 2.42 
4lto 50incl..... 333 2.40 
Slto 60 incl..... 343 2.39 « 

6lto 70 incl..... .364 2.36 
Mlto 80 incel..... .374 2.35 
Sito 90incl..... .389 2.34 
$1to 100 incl..... 399 2.33 
101 to 110 incl..... 414 2.31 
Ill to 120 incl... .. .424 2.30 
121 to 130 inel..... 434 2.29 
131 to 140 inel..... 450 2.28 
M41 to 150 inel..... .460 2.27 
151 to 160 incl..... ATS 2.25 
| 161 to 170 inel..... .480 2.24 
171 to 180 inel.. .490 2.23 
181 to 190 incl... .. 505 2.22 
191 to 200 incl..... 510 2.22 
201 to 210 inel..... .520 2.21 
211 to 220 incl..... .535 2.19 
1 to 230 inel..... 540 2.19 
231 to 240 inel..... 550 2.18 
1 to 250 inel..... 556 2.17 
251 to 260 inel..... 566 2.16 
261 to 270 incl..... 576 2.15 
271 to 280 inel..... 581 2.15 
281 to 290 incl... .. 596 2.13 
1 to 300 inel..... .600 2.13 





FEEDING GRAIN WITH CORN- 
STALKS 


I want a ration to be fed with mixed hay 
82d corn fodder. I have oats, barley and corn, 
if will buy the remainder. At present am 
*eding 150 Ibs. ground oats and barley, 150 

corn, 100 Ibs. cottonseed meal, 50 Ibs. oil- 
— ) Ibs. bran. I am short of hay and. 

ve to feed cornstalks twice a day. Will it 
By me to buy a feed cutter and gas engine to 
ANG these stalks? I know it will save some 
the stubs, ete., but if f eut enough at once 
last three or four days, pile them up, wet 
— and put some salt, will these furnish a 
lat, d than dry stalks? Will it be more 
a ‘c, and will it be necessary to furnish 
a ‘cculent feed, like beet pulp? Also, 
“ the cows milk enough better to pay for the 
Pens and extra labor ?;—J. M. N., New York. 


Try the addition of 100 pounds of 
ten 50 pounds of oil meal, and 50 
Pounds of wheat bran to the mixture 


smerican Agriculturist, December 28, 1922, , 


The Situation‘in Ea 


. 


of materials that you are now using 
would increase its feeding value. If 
the cornstalks are nicely cured and the 
cows strip the leaves off and eat prac- 
tically everything on the stalk, you 
would scarcely be justified in going to 
the expense of buying a fodder cutter 
to cut or shred this material. Certainly 
you would be disappointed if you 
attempted to cut up a little of this 
corn fodder at one time and saturate it 
with salt water. It-would be very apt 
to ferment and would not be as palat- 
able as the fresh crisp stalks out of the 
field or stack. If you have an abundance 
of corn fodder it might pay you to cut 
up the stalks*in order that the uncon- 
sumed portion might be utilized for 
bedding. Shredded cornstalks make the 
task of manure hauling in the Spring a 
simplified one. The corn fodder with 
‘the ration suggested would serve quite 


stern Dairy Markets 


The League Announces Higher Pool Price for November 


drawn into this pipe, however, it should 
be cleaned immediately after milking. 
Pails, covers, and other utensils should 
be washed or sterilized with steam or 
boiling water after each milking. 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the old Dairy- 
men’s League was held in Jersey City, 
on Tuesday, December 12. The meeting 
was more or less formal and there was 
no opposition to the regular order of 
business or to the various resolutions 
and motions which were adopted. The 
directors and officers of the Dairymen’s 
League Co-Operative Association were 
elected as the directors and officers of 
the Dairymen’s League Inc. As the old 
League has practically ceased to func- 
tion, a resolution was carried empower- 














duced 20,932 pounds milk containing 
profit of over $200. 


novel championship. 











For twelve consecutive months following freshening, Aggie has pro- | 


ing Aggie’s production show that she has returned an average yearly 
She is owned by D. W. Huenink of. Wisconsin. 
has developed his herd of which Aggie is a member through cow testing 
association work. The University of Wisconsin has been supervising the 
making of the records and is responsible for the announcement of her 


817 pounds butterfat. Records cover- 


He 














as well as the average ration of mixed 
hay, so it seems to me that you are un- 
duly alarmed in assuming that you must 
have mixed hay as a roughage. Fre- 
quently roughage is the limiting factor 
in milk production. Alfolfa or clover 
hay always increases the production of 
milk and, in addition, they insure a 
sufficient amount of ash and mineral 
matter. 

Since beet pulp carries a generous 
amount of lime I am sure that you 
would be more than justified in utilizing 
it as a source of succulence. 


CLEANING THE MILKING 
MACHINE 
ELMER WHITTAKER, MASSACHUSETTS 


To keep milking machines sweet and 
sanitary, first rinse in lukewarm water 
drawn through by a vacuum, breaking 
the stream frequently by pulling the 
cups out of the water and immersing 
them again. Repeat the process with 
a hot soda solution, washing cups and 
tubing with a brush at the same time 
and then rinse by drawing clean water 
through the vacuum. 

Next the long milk tubes with the 
cups attached are removed from the 
head of the pail, air tubes plugged and 
the whole immersed in clean water, 
which is then heated to 160 or 170 
degrees by setting the vessel on the 
stove or by using steam from boiler. 
The parts are left ‘in this water until 
the next milking. 

Once a week take the machines apart 
and scrub thoroughly with brushes and 
hot soda solution. The vacuum line 
should be cleaned at least every two 
weeks, by drawing hot soda solution 
through it. Should milk be accidently 





ing the president to appoint a committee 
to consider the advisability of bringing 
about a dissolution of the Dairymen’s | 
League and to report their findings 
back to the Board of Directors. 

WHEREAS, the Voigt Bill, designed to 
prohibit the movement in interstate 
commerce of so-called filled milk, has 
passed the House of Representatives 
by an overwhelming majority and is 
now pending in the United States 
Senate, and 

WHEREAS, if the Senate during the 
present session of Congress which ex- 
pires on the third day of March next 
does not also pass such bill, the measure 
must be again introduced into the House 
and Senate at the next session, thus 
requiring the dairy farmers of the 
United States to go over the fight again 
to outlaw this commolity from traffic; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That this Association 
urge the United States Senate to take 
early and favorable action upon such 
bill, and the President of the United 
States is requested to make this bill a | 
part of his legislative agricultural pro- 
gram so that it may be made an admin- | 
istration measure, and that copies of 
this resolution be sent to the President, | 
and Senaters McKinley, Kefdrick and 
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WHY DREAD 
‘ CALVING? 


Take no chances with your valu- 
able cows at this serious period. 
There’s no need of it. If the cow’s 
health is fully up to par, nature will 
do the rest. Two weeks before calv- 
ing and about three weeks after, 
feed the cow a tablespoonful of Kow- 
Kare morning and evening. Her 
health will be assured and a strong 
calf result. 

Kow-Kare acts directly on the 
genital and digestive organs, making 
them strong and active. Disease has 
no chance to get a foothold. 

Kow-Kare is a sure, safe remedy 
for the ailments of milking cows, 
Barrenness, Abortion, Retained 
Afterbirth, Scours, Milk Fever, etc. 


Gold by feed deal- 








Plied. 32-page book, 

“THE HOME COW DOCTOR," Wy 

free on request, 

DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
CO., INC. 

Lyndonville, Vt. 


























| Send 

MOLasses} ™™ | 

af 8 book 

Foop ran Stock. “Molasses | 
% st Ry a Feed’ 


— 


More Milk 


| Molasses adds materially to the palata- 
| bility of the ration fed to dairy cows. And 
that means the cows enjoy their food 
more~ get more nourishment out of it | 
and that results naturally in more milk. | 
ii! And forhorses, hogs and sheep molasses 
lI! is just as palatable, just as valuable. The || 
price of good molasses is very low now. 


J.S Biesecker 
Established 1889 

| Creamery, Dairy and Barn Equipment 
| 





59 Murray Street, New York 























Cie 
COW 
By JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. 


“‘With the years, the Kingdom of the 
Cow is a constantly widening empire,”’ 
writes Mr. Van Wagenen, Jr. inthis little 
book about the cow; and here the 
reader finds the charm of quiet but re- 
sourceful farm life in ‘‘the cow country”’ 
sympathetically set forth by one who 
lives it day by day. 


Illustrated $1.50 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
OR FROM 


The Macmillan Company 
64-66 Fifth Avenue 
New York 












— 5 
iv 
24 u-p tooverate.St 
Sestees ready to 


3} H-P.$97.50 | for, built-i2 toasneto. 
4 H-P.104.50 


6-7-10-12 H-P i 
Propertionatt Make Big Money from your wood fot: 


“Low puices.” | FREE BOOK—Write today! 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., Dept. 101-A, SAWS KAN» 


PITTSS' 


i Shipped direct 
from Factory and Nine Branch Houses, 


WOOD NEEDED “<2=''* 








Ladd, the suh-cor ™'ttee of the Senate | 
now having the bill under consideration. 
| 


Se SR = 
PLOWS PLOWS $18.90 UP. 

WM. H. PRAY, MFG. 

ICE TOOLS La Grangeville, New York 





H. P. 
No cranking. Pumps, 


saws, grinds and 





Motor Co., 933 Main 





My Engine Will Do the Work ¢ 


Write now for facts about this wonder engine. Sam i i 14 to 6 
Gasoline or kerosene, portable, light and thay ow gt hy 


power for every fae Easy to operate. 

'_ * Low Factory Price---Special Offer 

Price now lower than before war. Tremendous value. Write at 
and special offer on this amazin i 






rom vibration. 
all chores. Plenty of <=» 


St., Springfield, O. &3 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 


| 
| 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the ship- | 


ping of day-old chicks and eggs by our ad- 
vertisers, and the hatching of same by our 
subscribers that the publishers of this paper 
cannot guarantee the safe arrival of day- 
old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach the 
buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the 
hatching of eggs We shall to ex- 
ercise the greatest care in allowing poultry 
and egg advertisers to this paper, but 
our responsibility must with that 


continue 


use 


end 


Comb, purebred, 
and Pullets 
customers 
Box 210, 


RED REDS, Single 
deep, rich, red, vigorous Cockerel 
three, four, five dollars; satisfied 
MEADOWBROOK FARM, Route 
Lancaster, Pa 


REAL 


PENN JERSEY BLACK GIANTS, yearling 
birds, $30; Pen Columbian Wyandottes, young 
$25; quality the best; satisfaction guaranteed 
ALFADALE FARM, Athens ’ 


WHITE MINORCAS, both Rose and Single 
combs; Pens of four pullets and cockerel, $10; 
from stock of the finest breeding WILKINS 
POULTRY FARM, Afton, N. ¥ 

Cockerels ; 
from heavy 
SILVER, 


8S. C. RHODE ISLAND Red 
healthy, dark red birds, bred 
laying Cornell Certified Stock M. B 
Chateaugay, N. Y 


ROCKS, Detroit, Cleveland, Ohio 
winners, utility and exhibition 
STURGEON, Worthington, Ohio, 


BARRED 
State Fair 
stock. R. H 
Box 2 


MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GEESE and gand- 
ers $6, and $7 each, also fine Barred Rock 
Cockerels CHARLES E. HALLOCK, *Matti- 
tuck, N. Y¥ ‘ 

ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN Cocks, 
hens, cockerels ; reasonable; booking orders for 
chicks and eggs L. D. CLARK, Binghamton, 


ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND RED COCK- 
ERELS, hens and pullet famous Red Cherry 
strain. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS 
moth Pekin Ducks LAURA DECKER, 
fordville, New York 


Stam- 


PRIZE WINNING AFRICAN AND TOU- 
LOUSE GEESE, White Runners and Buff 
Ducks. J. H. WORLEY, Mercer, Pa 
bred 
price 


8. C. BUFF LEGHORN COCKERELS 
for quality and heavy egg production 
4 up. SILAS HUNT, Pennyan, N. Y 


BARRED ROCK COCKERELS—Yearling or 
spring; select stock, $3 each; 2 for $5. W.H 
COOLEY, Albion, Pa., R 2 

GOOD R. Cc. AND 8. Cc 
RED COCKERELS, $3 each 
STON, Stanley, N. Y 

LARGE 
ELMER L. 


RHODE 


CARL HUGH- 


ROUEN DUCKS; price reasonable 
DUTTERA, Littlestown, Pa 


PRIZE WINNERS, Emden Geese, Pekin and 
Rouen Ducks M. FELOCK, Newfield, N. Y 


PURE-BRED TOULOUSE GEESE, $6 ‘each 
Order at once. SETH COOK, Byron, N. Y 
LARGE COLORED MUSCOVYS—$5 pair 
$7 trio. JESSIE REYNOLDS, Petersburg, N. Y 


KULP 
COCKERELS 
Ohio. 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN 
MAPLEWOOD FARM, Navarre, 


BUFF ROCK EDGEWOOD 


FARM, Ballston 
TOULOUSE GEESE, CRANE BROOK FARM, 
Port Byron, N. Y 


COCKERELS 
Lake, N. Y 








TURKEYS 
M. BRONZE TURKEYS—Large 
farm raised well marked; no orders accepted 
after Dec. 19th R. C. Reds bred from non- 
broody hens that lay; good size, color cockerels 
and pens. MRS. JOHN KING, Summerville, 
No. .2, Pa. 


Toulouse 
HILTS, 


NARRAGANSETT 
Geese, Barred Rock Cockerels, 
Gouverneur, N. Y. 


TURKEYS, 
ROY 


BRONZE 
JOHN D. 


TURKEYS 
SMITH, 


MAMMOTH 
breeding stock Walton, 
N. ¥ 


MAMMOUTH BRONZE 
DECKER, Stanfordville, N 


TOMS. LAURA 
¥. 


NARRAGANSETT TOMS, $5 WATSON 


ERVIN, Dewittville, N. Y 








AGENTS WANTED 


$5 TO $15 DAILY EASY—Introducing New 
Style Guaranteed Hosiery Must wear or re- 
placed free. No capital or experience required 
Just show samples, write orders. Your pay in 
advance We deliver and collect Elegant 
outfit furnished, all colors and grades, includ- 
ing silks, wool and heathers MAC-O-CHEE 
MILLS CO., Desk 13212, Cincinnati, Ohio 


AGENTS WANTED—Agents make a dollar 
an hour. Sell Mendets, a patent patch for in 
stant mending leaks in all utensils. Sample 
package free. COLLETTE MFG. CO., Dept 
140, Amsterdam, N. Y 


AGENTS—Our soap and Toilet article plan 
is a wonder. Get our free sample offer 
HO-RO-CO., 177 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCKS 
POTATOES — Cobbler, Russett. Six “Weeks, 
others CHARLES FORD, Fishers, New York. 


ISLAND | 


vigorous, | 


Fine | 


| 
Mam- 


This is YOUR Market Plate. 


order. 
following week’s issue. 


all communication to: 








Your Market Place 


It helps you to sell, buy, rent or exchange; 
to secure farm help or to find work. The address must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or number counts as a word. Because of 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash must accompany your 
Copy must be received by Monday to guarantee insertion in the 
Phrase your wants, as others have secured your 
interest, by following the style of the advertisements on this pa 

fied advertisements are inserted at the rate of five cents a wor 

tion; no single advertisement accepted for less than one dollar. 


American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Classi- 
per inser- 
Address 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 

















RAW FURS AND TRAPPERY 


consignments of beef, horse hides and kindred 
lines Prompt and fair returns. 
tags. PENNSYLVANIA HIDE & LBATHER 
COMPANY, Scranton, Pa. 
TRAPPERS. My method of catching foxes 
has no equal Will send free. 
SHERMANN, Whitman, Mass. 


SELLING SILVER FOXES—$5 monthly. SIL- 
ERBAR ASSOCIATION, 1438, Dracut, Mass. 








BEES 


HONEY Pure extracted, 60 Ib. can at our | 
buckwheat | 


station, clover-basswood $7.80 
$6.30; 40 Ibs. $5.60, buckwheat $4.80. Ten 
lbs. delivered within. 3rd postal zone $2.05, 
buckwheat $1.80. RAY C. 
Da Oe 

HONEY—5 Ibs. clover, $1.25; buckwheat, 
$1.15; 10 Ibs. clover, $2.15; buckwheat, $1.90. 
Postpaid to 4th zone We are Farm Bureau 
Members. 
Syracuse, N. 


10 Ib. pail $1.75; 5 
THOS. 


tracted clover-basswood 
Ib. pail 90 cents delivered anywhere. 
BRODERICK, Moravia, N. Y 

Extracted buck- 
delivered 3rd 
WILLIAMS, 


HONEY—Finest quality. 
wheat 5 Ibs $1; 10 Ibs. $1.80, 
zone, 60 Ib. can here $6, H. F. 
Romulus, N. Y 

COMB HONEY—Prices reasonable. 
GRIGGS, Seneca Falls, N. Y¥ 








MALE HELP WANTED 


BRAKEMEN, for 
nearest their homes—everywhere, beginners 
$150, later $250 monthly (which position”). 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Desk W. 16, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


FIREMEN, 


ALL men, women, boys, girls, 17 to 60, 
willing to accept Government positions, $117- 
$190, traveling or stationary, write Mr. Oz- 
ment, 258 St. Louis, immediately. 








TOBACCO 
HOMESPUN TOBACCO—Chewing 5 pounds 
$1.75; 10 pounds $3; 20 pounds $5. Smoking 
5 pounds $1.25; 10 pounds $2; 20 pounds $3.50. 
Send no money, pay when received. co- 
OPERATIVE TOBACCO GROWERS, Paducah, 
Kentucky 


TOBACCO—Chewing, 5 
$3; 20 pounds, $5. 
10 pounds, $2. Pay 
GROWERS’ 


NATURAL LEAF 
pounds $1.75; 10 pounds, 
Smoking, 5 pounds $1.25; 
when received. TOBACCO 
UNION, Paducah, Ky 


NATURAL LEAF SMOKING, mild or strong, | 


10 Ibs., $1.60; 20, $2.75. 
order Pick 
furnished. 

Murray, Ky. 


with 
Receipt 
UNION, 


Pipe free 
Chewing, 10 Ibs., $3. 
TOBACCO GROWERS: 


KENTUCKY SMOKING TOBACCO, aged in 
bulk, mild and mellow; 5 pounds 
pounds $2; 20 pounds $3.50; satisfaction guar- 
anteed. KENTUCKY TOBACCO GROWERS’, 
Lynnville, Ky 








TOBACCO — 10 Ibs. chewing, $3; smoking, 
$2.50; second grade smoking, $1.50 Pay for 
tobacco and postage when received. FARMERS’ 
EXCHANGE, Hawesville, Ky 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO—Chewing 5 Ibs. 
$1.75; 10 Ibs. $2; 20 Ibs $5.25; Smoking 5 Ibs. 
$1.25; 10 Ibs. $2.25; 20 Ibs. $4 HICKORY 
RIDGE FARMS, Magfield, Ky. e 


TOBACCO—Select 3 year old Kentucky Leaf. 
Pay for tobacco and postage when received. 
5 Ibs. smoking, $1.25; 5 Ibs. chewing $1.50. 
FARMERS’ UNION, Hawesville, Ky. 








CIGARS 


CIGARS—Special offer, Castellanos made to 
sell 2 for 25 cents, while they last, $2.25 a box 
of 50 Imported tobacco throughout. will 
suit or your money refunded. MAYER CIGAR 
co., 9 Church St., New York City. 








_ SITUATIONS WANTED 


PRACTICAL—experience—farmer wants— 
position—as manager on stock farm, can fur- 
nish references Box No. 47, R. D. No. 2, 
Allenwood, Pa 5 








AUCTION SCHOOLS 
LEARN AUCTIONEEBRING AT HOME— 
Full course, diploma. Free catalog. AUC- 
TIONEERS’ SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE, 
1215 Arlington Ave., Davenport, Iowa. 


WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country | 
Write for | 


EVERETT | 


WILCOX, Odessa, | 


RANSOM FARM, 1310 Spring St., | 
Y 


HONEY—Strictly pure, first quality, ex- | 


FRANK | 


railroads | 


| cultivated ; 


| opportunity 


| sale; 


$1.25; 10 


CATTLE 





FOR SALE—Jersey Calves, from cows with 
size, fine breeding and production; sired by 
Pogis 99th-Duke 5th, whose six nearest dams 
averaged 985 Ibs. butter. LONE PINE FARM, 
Sabula, Pa. 





FOR SALE—2-Yr. old pure-bred Guernsey 
bull; dam on test; pictures and pedigree sent 
upon request. WM. D. McMILLAN, Box 373, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





SALE — Registered Guernsey cows, 
accredited herd; May Rose 
FARM, Athens, N..Y. 


FOR 
heifers and calves ,; 
breeding. ALFADALE 








REAL ESTATE 


FLEMISH GIANT HARES—Grao 
blacks, from prize winners, 6 to 10. 
stock, $3. Youngsters from registered a 
A me es tk ee Satisfaction or mee 
refunded. ILL FARM 
N. Y., R. D.-3. t Fort Plata, 

ani 


CHRISTMAS PUPPIES—English ana wot 
Shepherds. Man's best friend; alive’ Welat 
watchful and fearless; a faithfy) c 
born with herding instinct: a pu 





| trained in six months; order early 


choice. GEORGE BOORMAN, Maratho 


on, N.Y. 
ENGLISH SHEPHERP PUPs. 
heel drivers and to make perfect cow dog o 
all-around farm dog. Make good Chrisim 
present for your boy or girl. Will ship on = 
cember 20. W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg yy 


WALKER FOXHOUND, Ne. 3lar 
male; 13 months; $25. 31, 
Mellenville, N. Y 





Pe, 
Suaranteed 





Cicero 


J. F. 8. B.; 
OSTRANDER, 








FOR "SALE—Shetland Ponies, 
Beautiful and very useful Christ: 
for a boy or girl. LEWIS G. 

a A 


HUNDRED HOUNDS—Cheap, Trial cop 
Kaskaskia Kennels, Box W, Herrick, Iijs\ 


340 and up 
mas present 
TUCKER, Scio, 











WOMEN’S WANTS 





PATCHWORK—Send fifteen cents for home 
hold package, bright new calicoes and percales 
Your money’s worth every time PATCH. 
WORK COMPANY, Meriden, Conn 





—_—_—_ 





CALIFORNIA STATE LANDS—The State 
Land Board of California has for sale 87 
irrigated farms at Ballico, near Merced, in 
San Joaquin Valley on main line Santa Fe 
Railway. The State makes it possible for you 
to own one of these farms, only requiring 5 
per cent of purchase price, remainder in semi- 
annual installments extending over 36% years 
with 5 per cent interest annually. Here is 
an opportunity to become a home owner on 
terms as favorable as renting. It will be a 
long time before any more land will be avail- 
able under such generous provisions. Money 
advanced on improvements and dairy stock. 
Those already located very enthusiastic; you 


fruits profitably grown; alfalfa a paying crop, 
ideal conditions for stock and poultry; many 
persons long some day to make their homes 
in California, with its winterless climate, 
plenty of sunshine, seashore and mountains, 
fertile valleys, paved highways, very efficient 
marketing, excellent schools; State 
pamphlet, also Santa Fe folder describing San 
Joaquin Valley mailed free on requést. C. L 
SEAGRAVES, General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe, 951 Railway Exchange, Chicago, 
Ills. 

AGED OWNER MUST SELL 230 ACRES— 
Only $800 needed. To settle now, horses, 6 


| cows, hog, tools, hay, oats, potatoes, vegetables 
| included to quick buyer; you should enjoy farm 


life here in fine farming district, near village ; 
machine-worked fields ; about 1,000 cords wood, 
timber; 200 apple trees; comfortable 6-room 
painted house, basement barn, woodshed, etc. 
$2,800 takes all, only $800 cash. Details page 
40, Big 1!lus. Catalog 160 pages. Bargains 33 
States Copy free STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
150r Nassau St., New York City. 


2,107-ACRE FARM, with 16,000,000 original 
pine and oak timber; best timber in Virginia 
between Richmond and Washington; 8 miles 
level road to station ; 900 acres rich level land, 
seven-room house; large barns; 8 
tenant houses; $60 acre. This is an unusual 
that will pay you to investigate. 
LA FAYETTE MANN, 123 N. 8th, Richmond, 
Va. 

GOOD FARM LANDS—20, 40, 80 acre tracts 
near thriving city in lower Michigan. Only 
$10 to $50 down; balance on long time. In- 
vestigate this opportunity to get a good farm 
home. Write for free illustrated booklet giv- 
ing full information. 
V-1246 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA FARMS near Sacramento for 
easy terms; write for list. E. R. WAITBE, 
Shawnee, Okla. 





| kins, 


Board's 


SWIGART LAND CoO., * 





$< 


MISCELLANEOUS 





xi a 

CHOLERINE—For Fowls. For roup, cholera 

ete. Tablet form. 65 cents and $1 per bog: 

postpaid; satisfaction guaranteed Sample, 

circulars and names of satisfied poultrymen 

free. ROY PULVER, Sodus, N. Y., State 
Agent, Dept. C. : 





FERRETS—White or brown, large or small 
rat and rabbit ferrets; first-class hunt 
ship anywhere ; cod males, $4.50 


unrelated pair, $9; prompt shipm: t assured. 


| J. E. YOUNGER, Newton Falls, Ohio 
can farm all year in California; all deciduous | 


SUCCESS Mince Meat, 5 and 1) Ibs 
$1.15 and $2.10 respectively Prepaid 
Parcel Post to and including Third Zone. Sales 
Department, ELMS COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 





Kana- 


Newark, N. Y 





COUGH OR COLD quickly cured, splendid 
inexpensive home remedy, receipe 25 cents, 
Agents make money. DELLA BOYER, Sharps. 
ville, Pa. 


ALFALFA, mixed and timothy hay. Have 
seven cars, shipped subject inspection. W, 
A. WITHROW, Route Four, Syracuse, New 
York. 

PRINTING—1,000 envelopes, noteheads, 
billheads or business cards, $2.75 postpaid. 
Samples free. ANDERSON PRESS, Beacon, 
N. Y. F 


BEST EXTENSION LADDERS made 23 
cents per foot. Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, 
Interlaken, N. Y¥ 

FERRETS—Get our free booklet and pre 
war prices on sound healthy Ferrets W. A 
JEWETT & SON'S, Rochester, O. 

150 NOTEHEADS, 100 white envelopes, 
printed and mailed, $1. Samples printing free. 
SUNCO, Mohawk, N. Y. 

WANTED—To buy Dairymen’s League Cer- 
tificates of Indebtedness. RAY INGHAM, 
Waverly, N. Y. 





THE AUTOLOG—A simple, accurate record 
for Gas, Oil, Milage. Write for circular. W.F. 
KERIVAN, Bergen, N. Y. 





MILK TICKETS a specialty. Samples free. 


BONDS PRESS, Middletown, N. Y 
“HANDLED, hunting ferret 
CLARENCE SNIDER, Somerset, 0 





cheap. 














STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to 
please the purchaser. They are shipped sub- 
ject to trial in the buyer's stable. They are 
right Send for booklet. WALLACE B. 
CRUMB, Box A, Forrestville, Conn. 











SWINE 





100 PIGS FOR SALE — Medium Yorkshire 
and Berkshire cross; color, black and white; 
Medium Yorkshire and Chester White cross, 
color white; 8 to 10 weeks old @ $5 each; 
barrows, sows, w. boars. Will crate and ship 
any part of the above lots C. O. D. on approval. 
JOHN J. SCANNELL, Russell St., Woburn, 
Mass. Tel. 230. 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS—Berk- 
shires, Chester White, all ages, mated, not 
akin. Bred sows, service boars; collies, beagles. 
P. HAMILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 








BIG TYPE POLANDS, boars, sows, and pigs 
for sale, good ones, low prices. Write me. 
G. 8. HALL, Farmdale, Ohio. 

3 REGISTERED Oo. I. C. and Chester White 
Pigs. E. P. ROGERS, Wayville, N. Y. 














POULTRY SUPPLIES 


CHOLERINE FOR FOWLS—The only 
guaranteed specific for Cholera, Roup and etc. 
Makes them lay. Sample and circular Free. 
Tablet Form. ROY PULVER, State Agent, 
Main St., Sodus, N. Y. 





PRACTICAL BOOKS 


for DAIRYMEN 


tain the in 


These popular and practical books co hee 


formation that is vitally useful to farmers 
to incteuse their returns from their cows. 


THE BUSINESS OF DAIRYMEN 
By J. B. Lane. This book aims to cover the practical 

side of dairy farminy, and takes up every detail of 1] 

business thoroughly and*systematically ... \et, © 


FIRST LESSONS IN DAIRYING : 
By H. E. Van Norman. This book is ju-' the - 

for everyday dairymen, and should be in the hands 

every farmer in the country ........-- Net, os 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON BUTTER MAKING 
By C..A. Publow. The entire subject has bon ae 


thoroughly treated. One of the most use!\! con0.90 
tions to dairy literature in recent years . Net, 


CHEESE MAKING 
By Van Slyke & Publow. A new book on the ale 
ject of cheese making according to the moe ga.8s 





MODERN METHODS OF TESTING MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS 

By L. L. Van Slyke and C, A. Publow. 4 wee 
on the various methods of testing milk and « — 
handled with rare skill, and yet in so plain « man 
that t can be fully understood by al!. % ne) 
Gul Wmenes ... ws ccc ccs eeewes: Net, oh 

OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT which anaes 
questions pertaining to books, is &t your dispos®” 
will supply you with any book published, #t | ublisher 
prices. rite us—we cay help you 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, b= 





461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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artment :—I have $7,000 to in- 
Fioancla! Dero lease inform in what stock to 
vest. so that I can recover the principal with- 
joss and get higher interest than I am 
pe from Government Bonds at 44%, and 
gill be a safe investment?—E. K., Pennsyl- 

* yania. : 
EN you are selling government 


bonds in order to buy a higher- 

yielding security, you should take only 

se in the most conservative class, 
and, generally s aking, bonds and not 
stock of any kind. Here are seven bonds 
which we think you can safely buy and 
which will yield on the average beween 
5and 6 per cent: 

American Telephone and Telegraph 
collateral trust 5, 1946. 

Canadian Northern 6%, 1946. 

Chicago Union Station 444, 1963. 

Duquesne Light 6, 1949. 

Hudson and Manhattan refunding 5, 


57. 
i iinited Kingdom 5% of 1937. 
Kings County Electric Light and 


| Power purchase money 6, 1997. 


All these bonds are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. All have a good 
market. All are well secured bonds by 

roperty value and earning power. 

e combination covers a wide diver- 
sity of interests. 


g00D, BUT NOT CONSERVATIVE 


Financial Department : — Would you advise 
buying Sinclair Consolidated Oil 8% preferred 
accumulative par value $100, callable at $110? 
—G, A. G., New York. 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corpora- 
tion is one of the better independent oil 
companies. Its preferred stock, un- 
doubtedly, has investment value, but 
we do not regard it as conservative. 
For one thing, all oil production is more 
or less uncertain. The fact that the 
stock sells around par to yield 8 per 
ent shows that there is some doubt in 
the minds of investors. You cannot get 
Sper cent in any security without tak- 
ing some measure of risk. 


DON’T PUT IN’ MORE MONEY 


Financial Department :—Will you kindly ad- 
Yiee us as to the reputation.and standing of 
H. E. Graham & Co., investment securities, 42 
Broadway, New York City? I have some U. S. 
Metal Cap common stock purchased from these 
people some time back, which has not panned 
out. They are now offering to exchange this 
stock for preferred stock 8% accumulative of 
the National Hotel Hospital, Inc. Will you 
please advise whether you think the trade 
would be advisable ?—(J. T., Pennsylvania. 

Stock in U. S. Metal Cap is now 
quoted at $1 bid, $1.25 asked. We see 
no objection to the exchange of this 
stock for that of National Hotel Hospi- 
tal, provided no further cash investment 
is required. If the promoters want you 
toput up more money, we advise against 
the proposition. Until this “Hotel Hos- 
pital” is built and has béen_in opera- 
tion over a period of years and has 
demonstrated its earning power, it is 
nothing but a speculation. 


BONDS MORE PREFERABLE 


* Financial Department :—I have several hun- 

dollars I would like to invest safely and 
at the highest rate of interest. Kindly advise 
it Swift Company stock is a good investment at 
109? Is it sound? It is supposed to pay 8%. 
lease tell me if the Armour and Morris meat 
Packers sell shares dnd at what they are 
Quoted and what dividend they pay? Are there 
aly smaller packing companies who issue shares 
Which are reliable and have a good rate of in- 
terest’—E. H., Pennsylvania. 

In normal times and under normal 
conditions all the packing companies 
you name operate at a profit. The last 
few years have been exceptions. In any 
case, if you. buy stock in any one of 

m, you become a partner in the busi- 
hess, and take the losses with the gains. 

at is not investment, but speculation. 

tock does not pay, interest; it pays 
dividends if and when earned, There 
§ no obligation, legal or moral, to give 
re any return on stock of any kind. 


| the preferred stock of a few old estab- 


ed corporations are often sound in- 
Yestments, smply because they have 


‘demonstrated over a long period the'r, 
| §dility to earn and pay their preferred 


dividends. In very rare cases the same 
8 true of common stock. The’ most 
Conservative investment, however, is a 
nd. When you buy a bond you be- 
‘ome a creditor, and your claim must 
met or the corporation must confess 
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“How Shall I Invest My Money?” 


Investment Advice Conducted by Our Financial Editor, Geo. T. Hughes 






bankruptcy. It is a great mistake, in 
our opinion, for one who has only a few 
hundred dollars to invest to buy com- 
mon stock even in prosperous cor- 
porations. 


SELECT AN OLD RELIABLE 
COMPANY 


Financial Department: — Can you give me 
any information concerning the Hanover Motor 
Car Company of Hanover, Pa. They have offered 
me preferred stock paying 8% per annum, 
claiming to be raising money to buy the plant 
of the Parenti Motors Corporation of Buffalo, 
N. Y.. which failed six months ago?—E. M., 
New York. 


Stock in any automobile company, 
even the most prosperous, is a specula- 
tion. If the company succeeds, you 
profit, but if it fails you lose. This pre- 








HANG ON TO YOUR WAR 
SAVING STAMPS 


GENERAL alarm has been 

sent out by the Government 
Saving System to investors in war 
saving stamps who are still hold- 
ing their stamps. Swindlers are 
at work, according to government 
authorities, with a very clever 
scheme for defrauding holders of 
these notes. 

A poor Italian woman residing 
on Long Island, bought Thrift 
Stamps back in 1918 and finally 
had enough to obtain a $5 War 
Saving Stamp. This stamp ma- 
tures the first of the year, and 
represents much sacrifice and self- 
denial on her part. Recently a 
, man came to her door and said he 
was a representative of the gov- 
ernment. He said the government 
was ready to cash these stamps, 
and gave her in exchange for her 
stamp, a bogus receipt, which he 
said, she was to give to the local 
postoffice for cashing. Expecting 
to receive her money, she called 
at the postoffice next day, only to 
find she had been defrauded. 

The Saving Director therefore 
urges all holders of war saving 
stamps, or certificates to surren- 
der them only at postoffices or 
authorized banks. The govern- 
ment is ready now to exchange 
these stamps for new Treasury 
Certificates or to redeem the 
stamps. 

This instance is still another of 
the hundreds of schemes which 
swindlers have devised to impose 
upon the ignorant or careless. The 
best way to avoid being “taken 
in” is to follow the instructions of 
the government and exchange the 
stamps only for another legitimate 
certificate or for the actual cash. 




















ferred stock about which you ask will 

pay dividends if they are earned; if 

they are not earned they will not be 

paid. If you must speculate in auto- 

mobile stock, it is our earnest advice 

you way stock in established companies 
0) 


with a long record for successful opera- 
tions. Even then you will be taking a 
chance. 


NOT A GAMBLER’S CHANCE 


Financial Department :—I am about to make 
an investment in some oil land and would like 
to find out if it will be a safe investment? The 
proposition is: $50 buys five.acres of oil land 
in Texas through the Gulf Realty Co., San 
Antonia, Tex., with a possible return of $5,000. 
—(J. A. C., New York. 

The proposition is fundamentally 
speculative and the problematic output 
of oil from any land in the Southwest 
is a matter of guesswork and*in no 


_ Wise can be considered as an invest- 


ment. There have been fortunes made 
in oil land and in the sale of o'l, but for 
every fortune which has been made 
there have been thousands of sufferers 
who have paid in their money to some 
unknown oil promoter and have received 
no return. 

The inducement of a possible $5,000 
from $50 advance, sounds interesting, 
but it is so far away from the safe use 
of money that it hardly even comes in 
the gambling class. To gamble in oil 


land on such a proposition as you de- 
scribe is a poor gamble at that, since 
the cards are all stacked against the 
purchaser and he has no possible means 


of checking up even to see if the land is 


really purchased with his money. Our 
suggestion would be to place your 
money in good first mortgages if you 
are interested in land. 


CHARGE IT TO EXPERIENCE 


Financial Department :—Will you advise me 
concerning the present status of the Stevens 
Oil & Gas Company, 704 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. My investment consists of 14 
$100 three years 7% convertible coupon notes 
and 250 shares of stock of the par value of $1. 
I received last interest in July, 1921.—C. J. A., 
New York. 

_ We have been unable to get informa- 
tion about the Stevens Oil & Gas 
Company. It is not known to dealers 
in unlisted securities . We “fear: very 
much you have made a bad investment. 
Probably the best thing is to charge 
it to experience, and on no account 
hereafter buy any oil securities of any 
nature or kind whatsoever. 


HAS NO MARKET AND NO INVEST- 


MENT VALUE 
Financial Department :—wWill you kindly in- 
form me if the Banker's Protection Appliance 


Corporation is a safe investment? They promise 
13%, but failed to pay interest. Attached clip- 
pings.—G. E. L., New York. 

As far as we are able to ascertain, 
there is no market for this stock. It 
certainly has no investment value, Nor 
for that matter has any other invest- 
ment that pays 13 per cent. A return 
of that kind, whether actual or pros- 
pective, is an infallible sign of a specu- 
lation and a dangerous speculation at 
that. In the absence of a balance sheet 
or income statement we are unable to 
be more specific. 





UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL 8 
EXTERNALS 


Financial Department :—I have been asked 
to take bonds of San Paulo United States of 
Brazil 8% External loan bonds, 1921; 1,000 
Gilder bonds, due 1936. Can you give me any 
information regarding these bonds? Are they 
a good investment?—E. C., New York. 

Undoubtedly San Paulo bonds are 
good investments. They are not, how- 
ever, as conservative as some other for- 
eign securities. Otherwise they would 
not be selling to yield around 8 per cent. 
Moreover, bonds issued in foreign cur- 
rency involve speculaton in foreign ex- 
change. We think for the usual investor 
bonds issued and payable in dollars are 
preferable. Also unless you have other 
and higher grade securities we do not 
think you ought to buy Brazilian bonds 
of any kind. 


AS THEY APPEAR TO US 


Financial Department :—Will you advise me 
in regard to the following bonds: Penn Public 
Service Corp., Columbus Rail Power and Light, 
Toledo Edison Co.?—(R. W. H., Pennsylvania. 

You do not state what bonds of the 
various utilities you have in mind. We 
can, however, recommend one bond of 
each company. Toledo Edison 7s, due 
September 1, 1941, and selling around 
107%, are secured by first mortgage on 
valuable electric light and power prop- 
erties and are well protected by earn- 
ings. They are redeemable at 110 up to 
and including September 1, 1926, and at 
a smaller premium later. Pennsylvania 
Public Service 5s, due 1962 and selling 
about 97, are secured by first mortgage 
on all the company’s property. We con- 
sider them a conservative investment. 
The Columbus Railway, Power & Light 
refunding 6s, due December 1, 1941, sell 
about 90%. These are secured by gen- 
eral mortgage on the company’s prop- 
erty subject to certain prior liens. We 
think they are reasonably good. The 
bonds are redeemable after December 1, 
1926, at 110. We have arranged the 
three in the order of merit as it ap- 
pears to us. 

Winter Reading—Every well regu- 
lated farm household should have a 
sufficient supply of good reading mat- 
ter on hand for the winter evenings. 
A daily paper carrying market reports, 
the country weekly newspaper and one 
or two farm magazines should be read 
by every farmer. 
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HEN Bryce Cardigan, son of a fine old pioneer in the redwoods country, comes home to 
Sequoia from college, he finds his father, now almost blind, engaged in what is considered a 


hopeless struggle to maintain his business against 


an aggressive newcomer, Colonel Pennington. 


Bryce, who has started a friendship with the Colonel's niece, Shirley Sumner, vows to rescue his 


father’s business and especially to pre 
his mother is buried, and which, because 


operator. This installment opens as Bryce 


erve the Valley of the Giants, a magnificent grove where 
it blocks the Colonel's holdings, is menaced by the new 
» assumes active control of the mill, fires lax employees 


and promotes old Dan, head sawyer, who has been loyal in spite of John Cardigan’s failing health. 
They both stand out for better graded lumber, against Pennington's effort to lower standards. 


¢¢T[\ROM what I hear tell o’ the Colonel,” Dan observed sagely, “the least he 
ever wants is a hundred and fifty per cent the best of it.” 

“Yes,” old Zeb observed gravely, “an’ so fur as I can see, he ain’t none too per- 
ticular how he gets it.” He helped himself to a toothpick, and followed by the head 
sawyer, abruptly left the room—after the fashion of sawmill men and woodsmen, 
who eat as much as they can as quickly as they can and eventually die of old age 


rather than indigestion. 
the kitchen. 


Bryce ate in more leisurely fashion and then stepped into 


“Where do you live, cook?” he demanded of that functionary; and upon being 
informed, he retired to the office and called up the Sequoia meat-market. f 
“Bryce Cardigan speaking,” he informed the butcher. “Do you ever buy any pigs 


from our mill cook?” 


“Not any more,” the butcher answered. 
They looked great, but after I had slaughtered them and had them 


shoats. 


“He stung me once with a dozen fine 


dressed, they turned out to be swill-féd hogs—swilland alfalfa.” 


“Thank you” Bryce hung up. 


turning to his father’s old manager, one Thomas Sinclair. 


“IT knew that cook was wasteful,” he declared, 


“He wastes food in 


order to take the swill home: to his hogs—and nobody watches him. Things have 


certainly gone to the devil,” he continued. 


“No fault of mine,” Sinclair protested. “I’ve never paid any attention to matters 


outside the office. 


Bryce looked at Sinclair. The latter 
was a thin, spare, nervous man in the 
late’ fifties, and though generally 
credited with being John Cardigan’s 
manager, Bryce knew that Sinclair was 
in reality little more than a glorified 
bookkeeper—and a very excellent book- 
keeper indeed. Bryce realized that in 
this colossal task he could expect no 
real help from Sinclair. 

“Yes,” he replied, “my father looked 
after everything else—while he could.” 

“Oh, you'll soon get the business 
straightened out and running smoothly 
again,” Sinclair declared confidently. 

“Well, I’m glad I started on the job 
to-day, rather than next Monday, as I 
planned to do last night.” 

He stepped to the window. At the 
mill-dock a big steam schooner and a 
wind-jammer lay; in the lee of the piles 
of lumber, sailors and longshoremen, 
tallymen and timekeeper lounged, en- 
joying the brief period of the noon 

our still theirs. To Lis right and left 

stretched the drying yard, gangway on 
gangway formed by the serried rows of 
lumber-piles, the hoop-horses placidly 
feeding from their nosebags while the 
strong-armed fellows who piled the 
lumber sat about in little groups con- 
versing with the mill-hands. 

As Bryce looked, a puff of white 


steam appeared over the roof of the 


old sawmill, and the one o’clock whistle 
blew... Instantly that scene of indolence 
and ease turned to one of activity. The 
mill-hands scurried for their stations in 
the mill; men climbed to the tops of 
the lumber-piles, while other men 
passed boards and scantlings up to 
them; the donkey-engines aboard the 
vessels rattled; the cargo-gaffs of the 
steam schooner swung outward, and a 
moment later two great sling-loads of 
newly sawed lumber rose iar the air, 
swung inward, and descended to the 
steamer’s decks. e 


LL about Bryce were scenes of activ- 

ity, of human endeavor; and to him 
came the thought: “My father brought 
all this to pass—and now the task of 
eontinuing it-is mine! All those men 
who earn a living in Cardigan’s mill 
and on Cardigan’s dock—those sailors 
who sail the ships that carry Cardigan’s 
lumber into the distant marts of men— 
are dependent upon me. And must I 
stand by and see all this go to satisfy 
the overwhelming ambition of a stran- 
ger?” His big hands clenched. “No!” 
he growled savagely. 

“If I stick around this office a minute 
longer, I’ll go crazy,” Bryce snarled 
then. “Give me your last five annual 
statements, Mr. Sinclair, please.” 

The old servitor brought forth the 
documents. Bryce stuffed them into 
his pocket and left the office. Later he 
entered the little amphitheatre in the 
Valley of the Giants and paused with 
dismay. One of-the giants lay stretched 
across the little clearing. In its descent 
it. had demolished. the white stone over 
his mother’s grave and had driven the 
fragments of the stone deep into the 
earth. 

The tremendous brown butt ruined 
the appearance of the amphitheatre, 


Your father looked after everything else.” 


for it constituted a barrier fifteen feet 
high and of equal thickness athwart 
the center of the clearing, with fully 
three quarters of the length of the 
tree lost to sight where the fallen 
monarch had wedged between its more 
fortunate fellows. Neither wind nor 
lightning had brought it low, but 
rather the impious hand of man; for 
the great jagged stump showed all too 
plainly the marks of cross-cut saw and 
axe; a pile of chips four feet deep 
littered the ground. 

For fully a minute Bryce stood 
dumbly gazing upon the sacrilege, in 
words. “An enemy has done this thing,” 
he then cried aloud. “And over her 
grave!” 

Presently he walked the length of the 
dead giant, and where the top tapered 
off to permit his stepping across it, he 
retraced his steps on the other side 
until he had reached a point some fifty 
feet from the butt—when the vandal’s 
reason for felling the monster became 
apparent. 


T wasaburltree. Atthe point where 

Bryce paused a malignant growth 
had developed on the trunk, for all the 
world like a tremendous wart. This 
was the burl, so prized for table-tops 
and panelling because of the fact that 
the twisted, wavy, grain lends to the 
wood an extraordinary beauty when 
polished. Bryce noted that the work of 
removing this had been accomplished 
very neatly. With a cross-cut saw the 
growth, perhaps ten feet in diameter, 
had been neatly sliced off much as a 
housewife cuts slice after slice from a 
loaf of bread. 

What Bryce could not understand, 
however, was the stupid brutality of 
the raiders in felling the tree merely 
for that section of burl. By merely 
building a staging up to the burl, the 
latter could have been removed -without 
vital injury to the tree—whereas the 
wretches had evidenced all too. clearly 
to Bryce a wanton desire to add insult 
to injury. 

Bryce inspected the stars’ on the 
stump carefully. They were so weather- 
stained that to his. experienced eye it 
was evident the outrage had been com- 
mitted more than a year previously; 
and the winter rains, the spring growth 
of grasses and underbrush, had effect- 
ually destroyed all trace of the trail 
taken by the vandals with their booty. 

“Poor old Dad!” he murmured. “I’m 
glad now he has been unable to get up 
here and see this. It would have brok- 
en his heart. I'll have this tree made 
into fence-posts and the stump dyna- 
mited and removed this summer. After 
he is operated on and gets back his 
sight, perhaps he will have forgotten 
how many trees stood in this circle. 
And I'll fill in the hole left by the 
stump is 

He paused. Peeping out from under 
a chip among the litter at his feet was 
the moldy corner of a white enevlope. 
In an instant Bryce had it in his hand. 
The envelope was dirty and weather- 
beaten, but the chips under which it 
had lain hidden had’ protected it, 
and the writing was still legible. It 
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was empty and addressed to Jules 
Rondeau, care of the Laguna Grande 
Lumber Company, Sequoia, California. 
Bryce read and reread that address. 
“Rondeau!” he muttered. Jules Ron- 
deau! I’ve heard that name before— 
ah, yes! Dad -spoke of him last night. 
He’s Pennington’s woods-boss——” 


“HE paused. An enemy had done this 


—and in all the world Cardigan 
had but one enemy—Colonel Seth Pen- 
nington. Had Pennington sent his 
woods-boss to do this dirty work out of 
sheer spite? Hardly. The section of 
burl was gone, and this argued that 
the question of spite had been a matter 
of secondary consideration. 

Evidently, someone had desired that 
burl redwood greatly, and that some- 
one had not been Jules Rondeau, since 
a woods-boss would not spend five 
minutes of his leisure in consideration 
of the beauties of a burl table-top or 
panel. Hence, if Rondeau had super- 
intended the task of felling the tree, 
it must have been for a superior; and 
since a woods-boss acknowledges no 
superior save the creator of the pay- 
roll, the recipient of that stolen burl 
must have been Colonel Pennington. 

Then the finished article must be in 
Pennington’s home! And Bryce had 
been invited to that home for dinner 
the following Thursday! 

“T’ll go, after all,” he told himself, 
“And I'll see what I shall see.” 

He was too wrought up to sit down 
and digest the annual reports. He 
hastened back to the mill-office and 
sought Sinclair. 

“At what hour does the logging-train 
leave the Laguna Grande Lumber Com- 
pany’s yard for our log-landing in 
Township Nine?” he demanded. 

“Eight A. M..and one P. M. daily, 
Bryce.” 

“Have you any maps of the holdings 
of Pennington and ourselves in that 
district?” 

“Yes.” 

“Let me have them, please.” 

Sinclair gave him the maps, and 
Bryce retired to his father’s private 
office and gave himself up to study. 


CHAPTER XI 


W HEN Shirley Sumner descended to 
breakfast on the morning follow- 
ing her arrival in Sequoia, the first 
glance at her uncle’s countenance in- 
formed her that something had oc- 
curred to irritate Colonel ‘Seth Pen- 
nington. He greeted her politely but 
coldly, and came directly to the issue. 

“Shirley,” he began, “did I hear you 


The Valley of the Giants—» Peter B. Kyne 


calling young Cardigan on the 
phone after dinner last night” 
“You did, Uncle Seth. I calleg M 
Cardigan up to thank him for the y 
and to invit him to dinner on The 
day night.” ™ 
The Colonel coughed slightly, p 
the manner in which he approached ¢ 
task of buttering his hot cakes Shir 
knew he had something more to g, 
She resolved to help him along 7 
“I dare say it’s quite all right to ha 
invited him, isn’t it, Uncle Seth” 
“Certainly, my dear. Quite gl] right, 
but, er—ah, slightly inconvenient.” 
“Oh, I’m _ so sorry. If | 
known—— Perhaps some other night 


“T am _ expecting other compan 
Thursday night—Brayton, the pred 
dent of the Bank of Sequoia, is con; 
to dine and discuss some business af 
fairs with me afterward; so if yoy 
don’t mind, my dear, suppose you call 
young Cardigan up and ask him to 
fer his visit until some later date.” 

“Certainly, Uncle. There is no Dar- 
ticular reason why I should have \p 
Cardigan on Thursday if it means th 
slightest interference with your plans 
What perfectly marvellous roses! Hoy 
did you succeed in growing them, Une 
Seth?” 


E smiled sourly. “I didn’t,” hem 

plied. “That half-breed Indian that 
drives John Cardigan’s car brought 
them around about an hour ago, along 
with a card. There it is, beside your 
plate.” 

She blushed ever +o slightly. “I sup. 
pose Bryce Cardigan is vindicating 
himself,” she murmured as she with 
drew the card from the envelope. As 
she had surmised, it was Bryce Cargi- 
gan’s. 

“Fast work, Shirley,” her unde 
bantered. “I wonder what he'll send 
you for luncheon. Some dill pickles, 
probably.” 

She pretended to be very busy with 
the roses, and not to have heard him. 
Her uncle’s sneer was not lost on her, 
however; she resented it but chose to 
ignore it for the present; and chan 
the conversation adroitly by asking 
about the opportunities for shopping in 
Sequoia. The Colonel saw that he had 
annoyed her, and promptly hastened 
to make amends. As soon as he could 
do so, however, he excused himself 
the plea of urgent business at the office, 
and left the room. 

Shirley, left alone at the breakfast- 
table, picked idly at the preserved figs. 
Vaguely she wondered at her uncle’ 

(Continued on page 483) 
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$3 as Second Prize. 
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readers. 


Submit glossy prints. 
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ANNOUNCING A CORRECTION AND A NEW PRIZE CONTEST 


In making an announcement, in the December 9th issue, that the award 
of prizes in the Amateur Photographers’ Contest, would be postponed, we 
unwittingly violated a ruling of the Post Office Department. 
wish to announce that prizes will be awarded in accordance with our original 
statement, for entries in the contest which closed November 25th. 

A new contest, closing January 23rd, is therefore open now, with prizes 


$5 for the photograph judged best in subject and 


$1 for additional pictures bought for the page. 


Read These Rules Carefully and Be Sure to Observe Them! 


Pictures must have been taken by genuine amateurs among our farm 


_ Any number may be entered by one person, and accompanying each picture 
is to be a description not to exceed 50 words. 


Pictures must not have been previously sold or published. 
Do not send negatives unless we write and ask for 


In submitting a portrait photograph, please send a statement from the 
person photographed authorizing the publication of the photograph, if 


On the back of each photograph write plainly in ink, the name and address 
of the sender, the camera used, and a title of not more than 8 words. 

Include stamps if you wish photogfaphs returned. 

Address Amateur Photographers’ Prize Contest, American Agriculturist 


We therefore 





Entries for the January Page Must Reach Us by January 23 
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A Lesson for Boys int the 














NE Christmas Eve, when old Phila- 
)delphia was more than sixty yeary 
er than it is now, a country boy, 
pocket jingling with change, gazed 
through a jewelry. store window. and 
hon went bravely in to buy a present 
his mother. ; 
Boylike, he decided on the first 
ittering trinket that caught his eye; 
then as the shopkeeper took it from the 
tase he saw another, even more tempt- 
ing, and announced that he would 
‘ange his mind. 

“jt’s too late now,” snapped the 
weller. “You’ve bought this one and 

must keep it.” ; 

Then and there the boy decided that 
wme day, when he owned a store, no 
me should be treated unjustly. Young 
John Wanamaker went out into the dim 
Philadelphia streets with his trinket in 
his pocket and in bis heart the first 
expression of the now famous Wana- 
maker policy which was to overthrow 
the old sharpster-shopkeeping system 
gnd build up a new method of merchan- 
dising, founded on honor and justice. 

John Wanamaker, -called the greatest 
merchant America has ever produced, 
if not the most famous in,the world, 
died on December 12th at the age of 
#4. He died wealthy as the world 
understands riches; he died rich as well 
in character and virtues which men of 
humble and of great attainments might 
well envy him. 

From the day when the boy John 
nursed his secret dreams of a new and 
mheard-of business policy, to the day 
when the fine old man, ripe in years 
and experience, smiled at his family 
around his bed and closed his eyes at 
st, the name of Wanamaker has 
steadily grown in the respect and ad- 
miration of his neighbors, his com- 
mmity and his country. Few men, 
imed, in our present day life are 
better fitted to be chosen as ideals by 
boys who want to be really successful 
inthe things that count. 















Started as a Poor Boy 


John Wanamaker started a ror boy. 
fis first job, after leaving schcol early, 
was that of errand-runner at 2 weekly 
wage of $1.50. He worked and fought 
for every cent he made and saved, but 
he never lost his ideals and he a!ways 
loked forward to the time when he 
wuld actively demonstrate that they 
were practical as well. 

The day finally came when, with a 
partner, John Wanamaker opened his 
clothing business. In those days, there 
were no fixed prices for different arti- 
des, but the best haggler made the best 
bargain. Stores were open from half- 
past six to seven or later, and on Satur- 
days until ten or half-past. Payment 
for wages was often made in groceries, 
tal and other commodities so that the 
storekeeper made another profit at the 
expense of his workers. 

“About the only things we had then 
that were plentiful, were ideas and 
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The Passing of aGreat Man 


Life of John Wanamaker 


plans,” wrote John Wanamaker of those 
days, but the plans included paymeni 
of fair wages in cash, shorter working 


hours, fixed prices on goods and—a | 


revolutionary idea—a willingness to 


take back anything sold and return | 


the money. 

From the half-owner of a small shop 
to the “merchant prince,” with huge 
stores in New York and Philadelphia, 
extensive foreign connections and an 


international name, the famous man’s | 


progress was always along the line he 
had marked out for himself. First to 
introduce the modern department store, 
he also was first to 
customer be treated as a guest. 


buy—his own employees were equally 
fairly dealt with and’he was constantly 
studying to improve their working and 
personal conditions. 


Leader in Using Modern 
Conveniences 


First to put electric lighting in his 
store, to install telephones, to use a 
cash register, to advertise on a large 
scale, he also took the lead in\sharing 


profits with employees, in giving free | 
instruction, in opening a store savings- | 


bank, a building association, an insur- 
ance company and a library. Nor did 
he lose his youthful enthusiasm as he 
grew older. Long after many would 
have retired, 
“made their pile,’ John Wanamaker 
was still “playing the game,” with 
the keen zest of a boy, startling his 
competitors by his courage and far 
sightedness. 

Wanamaker the merchant was for 


years a public figure, but friends and | 


humbler employees knew a man whom 
the world did not always see. Of deep 
religious conviction, giving his church 
and\charitable work his active personal 
support he found time as well to do 
his part as a citizen. He fought evil 
political conditions in Pennsylvania un- 
ceasingly. Under President Harrison 
he was Postmaster General and carried 
into that important post his shrewd 
knowledge of business principles, his 
progressive spirit and high idealism. 
John Wanamaker is dead, and those 
who knew him as merchant, philan- 
thropist, churchman and employer have 
united to express their sense of loss 
at his going. Few speak of his great 
wealth; many remember his quiet 
neighborliness, his thoughtfulness in 
small things; his courtesy and unfail- 
ing readiness to give himself. Some 
years ago, when asked for a sketch of 
his own life, he wrote: “Thinking, try- 
ing, toiling and trusting in God is all 
of my biography.” Perhaps among the 
many heartfelt words of praise spoken 


since his death by men in high places, | 


he himself would most have liked those | 
his own Senator, George Wharton, | 
who said:. “Few men have served their | 
city, their State and their nation more | 
faithfully.” | 





The Valley of the Giants 
(Continued from page 482) 


‘parent hostility to the Cardigans; 

was as vaguely troubled in the 
Inowledge that until she should succeed 
M eradicating this hostility. it must 
Mevitably act as a bar to the further 
rogress of her friendshiv with Bryce 
rdigan. And she told herself she 
id not want to lose that friendship. 
The delight which she had experienced 
mhis society! lay in the fact that he 
Was. absolutely different from any other 
Man she had met. His, simplicity, his 
iter lack of “swank,” his directness, 

good nature, and dry sense of humor 
Made him shine in comparison with the 
Worldly, rather artificial young men she 
id previously met—young men who 
d and did only those things which 
, tradition, and hallowed memory 
sured them were done by the right 
‘rt of people. Shirley had a suspicion 

t Bryce Cardigan could—and would 
> Swear like a pirate should his temper 
aroused and the circumstances ap- 
t to watrant letting off steam. Also 
me liked him because he was imagina- 
t~because he saw and sensed and 
Properly understood without a diagram. 


* give it. 


And lastly, he ‘was a good, devoted son 
and was susceptible of development 
into a congenial comrade to a young 
lady absolutely lucking in other means 
of amusement. 

She finished her breakfast in thought- 
ful silence; then she went to the tele- 
phone and called up Bryce at his home. 
Mrs. Tully, aflutter with curiosity, was 
quite insistent that Shirley should leave 
her name and telephone number, but 
failing to carry her point, consented to 
inform her that Mr. Bryce was at the 
office. She gave Shirley the telephone 
number. 

When the girl called the Lumber 
Company, Bryce answered. He recog- | 
nized her voice instantly and called her 
name before she had opportunity to 


“Thank you so much for the beauti- 
ful roses, Mr. Cardigan,” she began. 

“I’m glad you liked them. By the 
way, Miss Sumner, does your uncle own 
a car?” 

“I believe he does—a little old rattle- 
trap which he drives himself.” 

“Then I’ll send George over with the 
Napier this afternoon. You might care 
to take a spin out into the surrounding 
country. 

(Continued next week) 


insist that the | 
Nor | 
did he stop with those who came to | 


satisfied with having | 
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Handsome Ivory Enameled 


4-Piece Toilet Set 


Given Away for Only 4 American Agriculturist Subscriptions 





Fee 











 Senerenass : ins vanes Lacie 608 SARL i OSA RRSEORSCEPRE ES a” 


Reward No. 5257.—The illustration shows the attractiveness of this 
Comb, Brush and Mirror Set, but you must actually see the set itself to 
appreciate the extreme liberality of this premium offer. While it is 
obvious that we cannot give a solid ivory toilet set for such a small num- 
ber of subscriptions, the appearance of these toilet articles is such as to 
indicate their quality and brilliant finish. They possess almost the same 
high polish and gloss of solid ivory. The bristles in the brushes are of 
good quality and the mirror well made. 

Special Gift Offer No. 1.—You may get one of these 4 piece Toilet Sets 
free, postpaid, if you send us $4.00 worth of subscriptions at the regular 
rate of $1.00 for one year or 50 cents for six months. 

Special Gift Offer No. 2.—The same set without the Hat Brush will be 
given free, postpaid, for only $3.00 worth of subscriptions at $1.00 per 
year or 50 cents for six months. Or you may send $3.00 in payment for 
one three-year subscription. Ask for Reward No. 5257-B 
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By HoratioAlgerJr. 


own subscription may be one of the three required. 


12 Sifts For Every Bow! 
ALGER BOOKS 


ALL GIVEN AWAY £082Nx344 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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Every boy has heard of the wonderful bocks of Horatio Alger, Jr. 


Here is your chance to get all 12 of Alger’s famous books without costing 
you a penny. 


We even pay the Parcel Post charges. 


The Biggest Offer Ever Made To Boys 


In reading these thrilling and exciting books, such as “Do and Dare” or ‘“‘Mak- 
ing His Own Way,” etc., you will be spellbound with excitement and interest. 

Our offer is so liberal that you might get the idea that you would receive only 
one. Alger book for the small favor we ask. Even that would be well worth the effort. 
However, you will receive the entire set of TWELVE books—one of each title shown 
in the illustration. This is the most remarkable offer we have ever been able to make. 

Each of the twelve books is 7 by 44% inches and each has a beautiful inlaid 


picture on the front cover in six colors, very rich and attractive. 


How To Get The 12 Alger Books FREE 


Send us only 3 of one-year subscriptions at $1 each (or one three-year subscrip- 
ion at $3) and you will receive the entire set of 12 Alger Books free, postpaid. Your 
Two six-months subscriptions at 


50.cents each will count the same as 1 yearly subscription. Act quickly. 
_ Send all orders to American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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ANY TWO OF THE 


Bubble Books 


Each with 3 Phonograph Records 


Given for only Three 
A. A. Subscriptions 


Little Bo-Peep, Mary and Her 
Little Lamb, Tom the Piper’s Son, 
and all the other fascinating little 
people that children love, are in 
the Bubble Books “that sing.” 
Bubble Books are not just pretty 
picture books—each one has three 
miniature Columbia Phonograph 
Records that are just like the ones 
you buy for yourself, except in 
size. Of course, Bubble Book rec- 
ords can be played on any pho- 
nograph. 























The Bubble Book 


“Tom, Tom, the Piper's Son with 
*“mooing” cows, “Mary's Lamb" sung to 
lilting musie that’s easy to learn and 
Jack and Jill with sounds of falling 
(that doesn't hurt a bit) are in this, the 
first Bubble Book. 





























No. 2 The Second Bubble Book 


A real Mother-Goose Bubble Book. “Sim 
ple Simon,” “Little Bo-Peep,”’ and “Old 
King Cole and His Fiddlers Three’—old 
favorites that have been delighting chil- 
dren for generations Lots of funny 
sounds make these well-loved songs 
doubly attractive to childre 

















HE recent appeal of an American 

Agriculturist reader for a good fruit 
cake recipe brought in several different 
methods of making this holiday dainty. 
The two recipes given herewith are 
alike in some ways and differ in others 
—both sound delicious and are passed 
on for the benefit of those who want 
to bake a specially fine cake for 
Christmas. 

From Mrs. Anne Carlo, of Florida, 
Bw. X.3 

Two cups shortening, 2 cups sugar, 
6 eggs, 4 cups seeded raisins, 2 table- 
spoons lemon peel, 2 cups sliced citron, 


| 1 cup grape juice, 2 teaspoons cinna- 
| mon, 4 teaspoons baking powder, 4 


cups flour, 4 cups currants, 1 cup 


| shelled almonds, 2 tablespoons orange 
| peel, 


% teaspoon grated nutmeg, % 
mace, % teaspoon 


teaspoon ground 
cloves, % tea- 


allspice, % teaspoon 
spoon salt. 

Cream shortening and sugar _ to- 
gether; add beaten egg yolks; add 
raisins and currants which have been 


| washed, dried, and over which a cup 


and a half of the flour has been sifted; 
blanche almonds and put through food 
chopper with lemon and orange peel, 
and add slice citron very fine, and stir 
in grape juice and half of stiffly beaten 
white of eggs; sift together spices, salt, 
baking powder and flour and add; mix 
well and fold in remaining whites; pour 
into two 12-inch pans which have been 
lined with four layers of brown paper, 
and bake in moderate oven one hour; 
then cover with double layer of brown 


| paper; put asbetos plates underneath 
| and continue baking about two hours 


longer. 
A Southern Recipe 
From Mrs, T. C. Riley, Colora, Md.: 
One and one-half Ibs. sugar, 1% Ibs. 
flour, 1 nutmeg, 1 grated lemon, 2 tea- 
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. Merry Christmas to All the Family 


A. A. Readers Send Holiday Fruit Cake Recipes 


spoons baking powder (sifted in flour), 


2 Ibs. raisins, 10.eggs,'% Ibs. butter,” 


1 glass wine or fruit juice, 2 Ibs. cur- 
rants, 1 lb. citron, 1 Ib. figs. 

Mix -the ingredients and bake in 
moderate oven about four hours. 


Uses Brown Sugar 

A recipe for black fruit cake which 
uses brown sugar and molasses is sent 
in by Mrs, Lizzie Rightmire, Wells- 
burg, N. Y., who says she has used it 
for more than forty years. She says 
that it will make four bar cakes and 
will keep indefinitely. 

One Ib, butter, 1% Ib. brown sugar, 
1 lb. flour (slightly scorched), 4 Ibs. 
raisins, 4 Ibs. currants, 2 Ibs. citron 
(cut in thin slices), 1 doz. eggs, 1 table- 
spoon allspice, 1 tablespoon cinnamon, 
% tablespoon cloves, 2 nutmegs, 1 cof- 
fee-cup molasses, 1 heaping teaspoon 
soda (dissolved in water). 

Use a little extra flour to sprinkle 
fruit before adding to cake. 


USING HONEY 
ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 


Frequently a few bees are kept on 
the farm. “We do not eat much honey, 
though,” I am often told. “We get 
tired of it so quickly.” Inquiry leads 
to the admission that their sole use of 
it consists in placing comb or strained 
honey on the table to be used as a 
“spread” for bread. 

A few bees are easily cared for 
after one has learned how to do it. 
And if the housewife is resourceful, 
the honey helps out in many culinary 
ways. 

Of course, there are the time-hon- 
ored hot biscuits, pancakes, and waf- 
fles which are delicious served with 
honey. And no sweet can be more 


wholesome for the chil 
bread and butter and —n ; han 

‘Try serving rice boiled with 
without raisins with a generous 1 - 
tity of strained honey poured oat 
Anyone liking the flavor of honey vib 
enjoy a plain ice cream made with 
scant measure of sugar and served 
with 'strained honey as a sauce. 

I find honey can be successfully gyp. 
stituted for sugar in making ca 
and cookies. The flavor is goog a 
the cake keeps fresh much longer 
Use a cup of strained honey for a em 
of sugar; but use less moisture than 
the regular recipe requires—ahoyt 
three-fourths cup of milk or water 
where a cupful was required, Add 
one-half teaspoonful of soda for each 
cup of honey. 

Often there is a quantity of dark 
colored honey of rather strong flavor 
made from buckwhéat or various wild. 
weed flowers. This honey strained is 
fine for making cookies, and fruit and 
spice cakes and saves sugar. 


TO GARNISH A SIMPLE DIsy 


Here is @p attractive way to arr 
a dish whieh is always popular in a 
family: 

Use a large platter and in the cep. 
ter place a mound of mashed potaty 
After this has been shaped, run a gi. 
ver fork up and down the outside of 
the mound. Then have strips of boiled 
cabbage, flat, ready to place around 
this mound of potato. With dots of 
butter, sprinkle with salt and _ pepper, 
Last of all, lay steamed or fried pork 
sausage on top of the cabbage. Use as 
many of these as one would wish to 
serve at a meal. Garnish top of mound 
with one or two sprays of parsley— 
Miss M. J. S., New York. 
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Directions for playing three games, in 
addition to the story, make this Bubble 
Book a great favorit« Children learn to 
play the games and sing the songs in 
almost no time The songs are Miss 
Jennia Jones,”" “The Farmer in the Dell,” 
and “Lazy Mary.” 


OUR GIFT OFFER NO. 1 

You may have any two of the 
above Bubble Books free, post- 
paid provided you send us 3 one- 
year subscriptions at $1.00 each or 
1 three-year subscription at $3.00. 


OUR GIFT OFFER NO. 2 


We will send you any one of the 
famous Bubble Books, free, post- 
paid for sending us 2 one-year 
subscriptions at $1.00 each or one 
two-year subscription for $2.00 


American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Avenue New York City 





| stockings. 
| grapes, a trumpet for Jack, a doll for 
| Jill, a rubber ball for the Littlest One. 
| And in the toe—oh, dream come true! 
| —a letter from Santa Claus: 
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opyrighi—Child Health Organization, 1922 


SANTA CLAUS 


N the dim white morning we creep 
down stairs and find our Christmas 
Oranges and nuts and 


“Dear Children: 

“IT want you to start today on a jour- 
ney to Healthland. I can’t go with 
you, for this very night I shall have to 
begin work on next Christmas, but I 
am enclosing a map to guide you on 
the way, and a time-table of the trains 
that run through that country. This 
map and time-table have been made 
for you by the explorers of Health- 
land, the Child Health Organization 
of America. 

“The first -train, the ‘Red Cheek 
Local, starts from Bathtubville at 7 


ADVISES GOOD CHILDREN HOW TO KEEP WELL 


o’clock, and stops at such fascinating 
places as Drinkwater, Orange Valley 
and Oatmealo. At noon you connect 
with the Healthland Flyer, which pulls 
out of Hot Soup Springs and makes 
stops at several important stations, in- 
cluding Spinach Greens and Play 
Meadows. The Supper Express leaves 
Milky Way, the Capital of Healthland, 
at 6:15, and makes South Omelette, 
Brown Bread Woods, Butterwell, 
Baked Potato Hills, North Stewed 
Prunes and Bookland. 

“At 8 o’clock you change cars at 
McClean for the Shooting Star Limited, 
which passes over the Heights of Long 
Sleep Mountain. From there you will 
get a birdseye view of the whole en- 
chanted country of Healthland. 

“Won’t you have fun taking that 
journey! I wish I could be with you to 
drink sweet milk in. Milky Way, to eat 


‘ 


fluffy baked potatoes, hot out of the 
oven and yellow with fresh butter a 
Baked Potato Hills, to pick M™ 
oranges from the trees of Orange V 
ley. But then, if I talk any more abo 
it I'll “play hookey” and go with you 
and what would the children do the 
for next Christmas? tee 
there when I was a little boy. That 
why my cheeks are so red and my laug 
so jolly. P 
“Good-bye, children! Next Chris 
mas write me a letter, and tell } 
about your trip. And, by the way % 
you want any more directions, 
write the Child Health Organization 
America, 370 Seventh avenue, 
York, N. Y. They have all the lat 
information on tours to points of 
terest in Healthland. P 
“With love to you and Everychild, 
—“SanTa CLAUS 
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ren than mHE coming spring will probably see 
ee in many homes a final farewell to 
With or carpet covered floors. In this case 
vy quan. the question of rugs will be raised and 
wen I. y of them may be the product of 
de with = ; winter’s labor. t . 
nd served The ordinary rag carpet rug is in 


e great demand at the present time, one 
sfull “eighteen by thirty-six inches, selling in 
i y tores for two and a half or three 
Ng cakes the s - 
dollars. Housekeepers can make their 


Fr and at practically no expense. The 
for Onger, may be of any length, according 

& cup the requirements and in any color 
‘ture than HE” “ty colors, the latter being desig- 
res—ahout or all colors, the e £ g 


nated as “hit-and-miss.” The rugs are 


red. Add made with a center of solid color or 


#and-miss with striped ends. Fringe 
+ for ead i the warp may be tied in. These rugs 
of dark wear well and are attractive. In the 
ong flavor weaving a very pretty effect is pro- 
rious wild. dnced if the warp is omitted at in- 
; i : Ss. 
‘lane r cy prepare material, cut the rags 
. asbout an inch wide and sew neatly, 
svoiding bunches. When rolled in balls 
they are ready to be taken to the 
E DISH weaver. You will find that many old 
t ents will yield a pound or so of 
ie a rags. The many good dyes on the 
— market will enable you to get varieties 
th of color, both in rags and warp. One 
o whe. pound of warp will be required to 
poll weave three pounds of the rags. 
outside of Many Ways of Making Rugs 
ep a If you prefer to do all the work your- 
ih dots a gif the rugs may be knit, crocheted or 
nd s braided. For this method the rags are 
fried pork ata little wider. A straight crocheted 
. Us. knit rug is done after the plan of a 
d wi sweater, shawl, or any straight piece, 
» of mound jut the oval rugs require a different 
parsley— gart. Crochet a chain of a length pro- 


jonate to the size of the rug. Fold 
Rr and sew the sides of chain to- 
. This gives you a surface to 
mehet around. As you turn at the 
‘ms, widen by making two scitches in 
tesame place. You will find that you 
Wil have to do this at intervals as your 
work progresses in order to have the 
Mig lie flat. When large enough, finish 
With a border of scallops. While these 
figs are not as durable as the woven, 
oy are very satisfactory if worked 










y. 
Braided rugs are made of narrow 
mgs braided into strands which are 
wed together on the under side. 
Round bedside rugs are often made by 
this colonial method. 

Then there are the burlap rugs. 
Here you can exercise your ingenuity 











IMMANUEL 
MARY CARTER ANDERSON GARDNER || 


0 Blessed Babe of Bethlehem, 

For whom there was not room, 

Grant that to-night each little 
child, 

May have a sheltering home! 


0 Holy One on Mary’s breast, 

Watched by that star above, 

Grant that each little head to- 
night 

May know a mother’s love! 





0 Infant King in slumber wrapt, 

Amidst that seraph throng, 

Grant that to-night each little 
heart 

May hear their cradle song! 
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iartistic gifts. The burlap, the size 












ore abou - 
— you ‘wish the rug, is tacked on a frame, 
en do the edges being hemmed. The design 
jes, I went marked on the burlap, and rags cut 
y. That » Or yarn, are pulled through by a 
d my laug alle. If you do not care for a design 





ican make a pretty rug by having 
center of one color and a darker 
der. When finished the top is evenly 
immed. 


Boys’ bedrooms or dens, having hard 





ext Chris 
nd tell 2 
the way) 












tions, 

anization Tt, need not present a shabby ap- 
enue, ance. I have in mind one in which 
1 the lat center of the floor was covered with 
ants of Muare of linoleum which had lost its 


—ness in former service. It ‘was 

m three coats of paint and one of 
‘y varnish. The exposed floor 
“er was painted a lighter shade and 





verychi 
| chit 
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Use Hand-Made Rugs This Year 


Mrs. George Gray Describes Different Floor Coverings 


and the floor was easily cleaned, sani- 
tary and good looking. 

There is a new preparation of jute, 
a long-wearing fiber much used in the 
orient, which now makes crocheting 
this serviceable material as easy as the 
use of yarn or thread. It is inexpen- 
sive, comes in a wide range of colors, 
and is quite the newest thing in home- 
made rugs. 


MAKING A COAT SUIT 
BILLIE HUGHES 


In making a coat suit, the method 
used in cutting is the same as for any 
other garment, but there is a differ- 
ence in the making and pressing. If 
the coat is to look tailored, the press- 


being careful not to 
through machine, or let 
Now put the collar on. Unless a fur 
collar is used. it is best to use an 
‘inner lining. When the collar is sewed 
up, press the seams open. You can 
do this by using a small, round stick 
with a cloth wound tightly around. 
Next sew the under arm and press 
open. Now take a piece of cambric 
about an inch wide and fold it around 
the bottom of the coat at the very 
edge and turn up and press. This will 
make the coat hang well, and give it a 
tailored look. 

Cut the sleeves and,stitch all around 
the top. Sew the back seam up and 
press open, then sew the sleeves up and 
press seams open, using the round 
stick. Baste sleeves in, being very 


pull goods 
it gather. 








For the 


No. 


measure. 





slip- 


The one-piece 
over still holds its popu- 
larity. No. 1253 is a 


favorite model. The 
collar, cuffs and pocket 
pieces lend a smart con- 
trasting note. Elastic 
adjusts the fullness at 
the waistline. 

No. 1253 cuts in 
sizes’‘16 years, 36, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 3-8 yards 36- 
inch material, with 3-8 
yds. 36-in. contrasting. 
Price 12 cents stamps. 





York City. 








THREE PATTERNS FOR MID-WINTER SEWING 


houette, No. 1541 with 
its deep inset vest and 
narrow long collar, is 
an excellent style. It 
cuts up to size 46, but 
is suitable for either 
the slim or full figure. 


1541 
sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust 
Size 36 re- 
quires 3 7-8 yards 36- 
inch material with 8 
1-2 yards braid. Price 
12 cents stamps. 








To Order: Write name and address, number of pattern and size very 
plainly. Enclose 12 cents in stamps for each pattern ordered. Send orders 
to. the Fashion Department, American Agriculturist, 461 4th Avenue, New 


Our Fall and Winter Book of Fashions is still obtainable. 
upon receipt of 10 cents. Address your order to the Fashion Department. 


slender sil- 


cuts in 





No. 
attractive housedress 
which opens right down 
to the hem, making it 
very easy to iron. It 
also cuts up to large 
sizes. 


No. 1417 cuts in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46’ and 48 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 5-8 yards 36- 
inch material with 5-8 
yards 36-inch contrast- 
ing. Price 12 cents 
stamps. 


1417 is an 


1541 


It will be sent 














ing is a very important factor. For 
instance, seams are often pressed dif- 
ferently, one being pressed open and 
another to one side. 

In cutting the coat, lay your ma- 
terials on a firm, hard surface, such 
as a table covered with oilcloth 
stretched tight. Put pins very close 
together in the pattern, so that it will 
lie smooth and firm on the material. 

When you cut the coat and lining, 
cut an inner lining. For this use soft 
outing flannel for the back, and coat 
sacking for the front, bottom and 
sleeves. If the coat sacking cannot 
be had, colored cambric will do. Now 
baste the inner lining to your coat 
all around, meanwhile keeping your 
material -on the table with the coat 

s on top. When the basting is 
nished, making sure that the coat 
material and inner lining are perfect- 
ly smooth and even, sew the front 
facing straight. down the front, leav- 
‘ng the neck free. Now press the 
seam open, using a damp cloth, press 
it hard, then crease the seam together 

and baste 

How To Make the Collar 


Sew, the shoulder seams up and 
press open. Stiteh all around the neck, 


careful to get them in smooth. Take 
a piece of inner lining an inch wide 
and fold it, stitching it in as you stitch 
the sleeves. That gives a slight pad- 
ding at the arm hole. Now turn the 
seam toward the sleeve and‘press. If 
the sleeves are cut in a mannish style, 
finish them off at the cuff as you did 
the: bottom of the coat, but if they flare, 
line them with the inner lining cuff 
length. Sew the belt up and press the 
seam open, leaving the seam in the 
middle of the belt, turn and press 
again. . 

A nice buttonhole can be made by 
binding, which is used a great deal, but 
if you prefer to work them, here is a 
good way: Take a piece of chalk and 
mark them the desired length. Stitch 
around the mark with the back coming 
to a point and the front square Cut 
open with a knife and with buttonhole 
twist, baste together and press. 


When mending stockings, if you sew 
around the hole first with the sewing 
machine the hole will not be so large. 


. 


‘A few lumps of charcoal placed in 
the folds of garments when they’re put 
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NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be 
superior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94% air and 6% common kero- 
sene (coal oil). 

The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, 
or even to give one FREE to the first 
user in each locality who will help him 
introduce it. Write him to-day for 
full particulars. Also ask him to ex- 
plain how you can get the agency, and 
without experience or money make 
$250 to $500 per month. 





disagreeable weather always have 
Hill’shandy. Stops Coldsin 24 hours 
—lagrippein3days. Standard remedy 
for two generations. No bad after 
effects. Safeanddependable. Demand 
red box bearing Mr. Hill’s portrait and 
signature. 
At All Druggists—30 Cente 


W. 4. HILL COMPANY (a204) DETROIT, MIC 











* The A Modern Bathroom, $55 


Just one of our wonderful bargains. Set com- 

. prises a 4, 414 or 6 foot frov enameled roll rim 
“Pride” bath tu , one 19 inch roll rim enameled flat- 
back lavatory, and a syphon action, wash- 

down water closet with porcelain tank and 

s d f oak post hinge seat; all china index faucets, 
en or nickel-plated traps,and all nickel-platedheavy 
Catalog 40 “ttinss. J. M.SEIDENBERG CO.,Inc. 


545 Third Avenue, New York City 





— Good — $ 





WEEE VAL Co 


(Sror.) ( Our Price 


Pathfinder 
Capper’s Weekly - (Sow $100 


The Household + 


One Year 


People’s Popular Monthly (2e5.) } For 
Farm & Home = (One'veur) \ ALL FIVE 


gar ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 701 


Send Dollar Bill Today—We Take All Risk 


Mail All Orders To 


Whitlock & Summerhays 
25 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Candle 
ANY Power | mp 
we 

Make $60 to $100 a Week 
Introducing this wonderful new 
lamp. Gives soft, brilliant light; 
restful to eyes; ideal illumination. 
urns Kerosene or Gasoline 
Clean, odorless, economical. Barns 
96% air, 4% fuel. Absolutely safe. 
Lights with match. 100 times 
vrighter than wick lamps. Patented. 
Greatest improvement of age. Table 

lamps, hanging lamps, lanterns. 
Work all or spare time. You simply 















take orders. We deliver by Parcel 
Post and do collecting. m- 
missions paid same day you take 
No experience necessery. 
i¢ season 


orders. 
Get started et once. 
Mow on. Write today for catalog 


and special agent's offer. 
THE AKRON LAMP CO. 
1152 Lamp Bldg., Akron, 0. 


uction of $5.00 


Red 

DUEAUL MRP 
TOILET | 

REAL COMFORT FOR EVERY HOME! 

Spatines. ofevlens, orn ious. Novia: 

yo frainewe, eser*ESa thildsen to ine 

one bef winter. 
BO fash nl sranct te ees 
1DE 


SEND FOR AGENTS 
FREE OUTFIT OFFER 














_Cut This Out and Get 
a 


3 





away prevents that musty odor. 





AL CHEMICAL CLOSET CO. 
80 Seneca Falls, N.Y. ™ 
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HIGH LIGHTS ON THE WHOLE- 
SALE MARKETS 


HERSCHEL H. JONES 
UCTION sales of Pacific Coast 
white eggs have recently attracted 

much attention in the New: York 
wholesale egg market. Since they 
were started as an experiment three 
weeks ago they have become increas- 
ingly popular among buyers. The at- 
tendance of bidders has been good. The 
Pacific Coast Egg Producers, a coop- 
erative marketing agency for a large 
number of Pacific Coast egg associa- 
tions, displays the lots of. various 
grades of eggs on the floors of its 
store for inspection before the auction. 
The bidding is by lot number, each lot 
being of a uniform quality, color and 
size. Five cases is the smallest quan- 
tity on which a bid is accepted. Only 
a portion of the total supply of Pacific 
Coast eggs is offered at auction, and 
in general the auction sale prices have 
been a little below those asked at pri- 
vate sale for comparable qualities, 

The advantages of auction selling are 
that buyers are attracted in larger 
numbers, and presumably a more re- 
liable expression of market values is 
obtained. The fact that the Associa- 
tion bids in its own eggs when the price 
offered is not satisfactory, however, 
more or less offset thisargument. Atany 
rate, the auction method of sale of eggs 
seems to be quite practicable, when the 
product is as thoroughly graded as are 
the Pacific Coast eggs today. It is 
another evidence of how efficiency in 
marketing is used to overcome disad- 
vantages of distance from market. 

+ * . 7: + * 

Butter reached the high point of the 
season last week, when the wholesale 
price of 92-score creamery salted was 
54% cents per pound. “This was 10 
cents per pound more than the price at 
that time fast year. 

. * * + + . 

The markets for produce in general 
continue very dull. Supplies of pota- 
toes have been heavy in relation to de- 
mand and prices low.. Apples and 
pears have had only a light demand. 

* + * * * * 

Cabbage, which a few weeks ago was 
selling at $10 @12 per ton, advanced 
last week to $23 @ 25 per ton, with a 
few sales of fancy stock at $27 @ 28, 
and the demand is active owing to 
cooler weather. Red cabbage sold as 
high as $48 @ 50. 

az * * + as * 

Turkeys promise to be more plentiful 
for Christmas than at Thanksgiving, 
and are bringing 50@53 cents per 
pound wholesale for fancy, dry picked, 
from the early buyers. 


TREND OF THE MARKETS 


Fruits—There was very little change 
last week in the market for barreled 
apples. Fancy, large, well-colored red 
varieties found a steady market, also 
best Greenings. Pears were in light 
demand, with a dull, weak market. 

The following were wholesale prices 
per barrel: 

Best Fancy Ordinary 
$4.25@4.50 $4.75@5 $3.75 


APPLES 
Baldwin 
Greenings. 4 
McIntosh 
North. Spy. 5 @5.50 75 


5 
@4.25 $1.50 
6.50@7 7.50 


‘ 


fi 
a 
“i 
a 


PEARS 
Kiefer..».. $2.50@3 $3.25@3.50 
Beurre Bose 7.50@8 
Sheldon.. 

Vegetables—Potatoes continued dull. 
Farmers in up-State New York were 
last week asking 50 cents per bushel 
or more, and loaders were offering only 
35 cents and 40 cents. At present 
wholesale market prices, shippers can- 
not make any money at prices asked 
by growers, so are not buying. New 
York State Round White, bulk, sold at 
N. Y.C. freight yards last week at $1.50 
per 100 pounds and in sacks at $1.90 
per 150 pounds. A few fancy States 
brought $2.15 @ 2.20 per 150 pounds. 

Demand is light:and supply propor- 
tionately liberal. Receipts of white 
potatoes at New York for week ending 
December 9 were only 245 cars, com- 
pared with 253 the previous week. 
Maine is now the heaviest shipper to 
New York, with Long Island close be- 


6 @7 
> 


5.50@6 6.25@6.50 1.50@5 


hind and the rest of New York State 
surprisingly low. 

In December of last year State No. 1 
round, white potatoes held at a steady 
price of around $3.65 @3.75 per 180 
pounds bulk at New York all the month 
in spite of liberal supplies and increas- 
ing receipts from Maine. The same 
grade of potatoes in the middle of De- 
cember this year were $2.25 @ 2.35 per 
180 pounds. Long Island Green Moun- 
tains, best, on same date this year, sold 
at $3.35 per 180 pounds. 

Sweet Potatoes—Supplies continue 
liberal from New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland. Barreled stock from Vir- 
ginia is now running very poor, and 
brought as low as 65c @ $1 per barrel, 
while New Jersey hampers brought 75c 
@ $1.50 per bushel Delaware and 
Maryland hampers, 50 @ 90c. - Very 
few sales of Jersey sweets were re- 
ported above $1.25. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has worked out 
a system of reporting twice a year the 
quantity of sweet potatoes in storage. 
The first report of holdings on Decem- 
ber 15 will be issued early in January. 
This will be a great help in the mar- 
keting of sweets, as there has never 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


age butter. Within the last week over 
8,000 casks of Danish butter arrived 
and at least 18,000 casks are now re- 
ported en route. Most of the first ship- 
ment cost 49 @ 51le per pound landed at 
New York, duty paid. 

Shipments of Argentine butter are 
reported on the way. New Zealand 
butter en route here is offered at 45 @ 
46c, duty paid. 

Cheese cold storage holdings in up- 
State New York warehouses on Decem- 
bre 1, 1922, were heavier than a year 
ago, as shown by deducting the New 
York City holdings from the State hold- 
ings just reported by the State De- 
partment of Farms and Markets. The 
national cheese holdings on December 
1, 1922, were 37,183,000, compared with 
34,055,000 pounds on December 1, 1921. 
Recent production of cheese appears to* 
have been heavier than anticipated. 
Wisconsin supplies overbalanced short- 
ages in the East. 

The following wholesale cheese prices 
at New York were slightly higher This 
week than last: Whole milk, short- 
held flats, colored or white, 28 @ 28%c 
per pound; fresh specials, 27% @ 28c; 
average run, 27 @ 27%c; twins, held 








Eggs, Nearbys (per dozen) 


Firsts... 


Lower grades... 

Extra first........ 

PITMS. .cccsesse 
Butter (per pound) 


Extra (92 store 


Timothy No.2..... 


Shipping hay... 


Oat straw No. 1 


Fowls, !eghorns, 
Turkeys 


Live Stock (cents per pound) 


Hogs, Yorkers . 





Quotations From Eastern Markets 


The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 
eastern farmers sold on December 14: 


Hennery, whites, extra fancy.........++ 
BOMATO, BFE 0. ccc wee crececeescoseseos 


Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts.......... 
Hennery browns, extra fancy. os . : ; ‘ eseee : n8.0° 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, extra fancy. 


eeeee 


Creamery (salted) high score........+++ 
) 


State dairy (salted), fine to fanmcy........ 
Good tO PIMC. «occ cccccccesecesesecs 


Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) 


Timothy No. 8... 1 2 coccceccceccceeccceccs 


Fancy light clover mixed acccebeccescons 
Rye straw No.  epicle he pat Ra ALE ps 


Live Poultry, Express Lots (per pound) 


Fowls, colored fancy, heavy......++-++«+- 
fancy, heavy....++++.+- 
Chickens, colored, fancy, heavy......++.- 


Calves, good to medium. .......ceeececeeeece 
Bulls, common to g00d..,....++eeeeeee 
Lambs, common to f00d.......+-seeeeee8 
Sheep, common to good ewesS.......-+++. 


Buffalo 
60@62c 


New York 
67@68c 
64@66c 
61@63c 
61@66c 
50@60c 


62@63c j5S5@57c¢ i ....-- 


56@57c 
54@55c 
46@53c 


$19@20 
$16@18 


> Oo 


$13@14 
$18@19 
$12.50@13 


RARARA 
Neh hob 
Dw 


Q2Q9O9989 
to poe oto 
ION 


23@26c 
16@18c 
20@22c 
35@40c 


26@28c 
19@22c 
24@26c 


11@13%4c 
24%@3%c 
15@16c 13%@15'%e 
5@7c 54%@7c 
8%@9\%c 8% @9c 


10@12%c 
44@5lec 


ereeee 

















been any accurate information as to 
stocks being held at any season. 

Red Cabbage is very scarce and 
much in demand at present. Best red 
cabbage sold at $40 @ 45 per ton, with 
a few sales of fancy, large, at $48 @ 50. 
Danish seed white cabbage receipts 
have been comparatively light and de- 
mand is active for fancy, firm stock, 
which sold last week at $23 @ 25 per 
ton, with a few sales of fancy at 
$27 @ 28. 

Receipts of onions 
comparatively light. Demand has been 
good for fancy yellows. Practically all 
of Orange County shipments show very 
poor quality. State onions on Decem- 
ber 13 were quoted, per 100-pounds 
sack: No. 1 yellow, best, $2.50 @ 2.60; 
red, $1.50 @ 1.75. 

Carrots, bright stock, find a steady 
market at present. Prices on Decem- 
ber 13, per 100-pound sack: Best, $1.40 
@ 1.50; fancy, few sales, $1.60; ordi- 
hary $1.25 @ 1.50. 

Dairy Products—Fresh butter from 
Canada, Denmark and the Pacific Coast 
will be likely to check further advances 
in wholesale price. Opinion in the trade 
is that prices reached the high peak last 
week, Storage holdings of butter are 
less than two-thirds what they were this 
time last year, and only a small propor- 
tion of what is left is fine enough for 
the best trade, but the tendency is 
toward fresh butter much earlier than 
usual. 

Danish butter is just beginning to 
arrive in quantities to influen¢e the 
market. It can be bought attonly a few 
cents above the prices asked for stor- 


have continued 


specials, 27% @ 28c; average run, 27c; 

oung America, held, 28 @ 28%6c; 
Single Daisies, held, 2744 @ 28c; State 
skims, held, 21 @ 21%c. 

Eggs—Nearby white eggs declined 
several cents in the week previous. 
Comparatively few of the general near- 
by receipts show ‘sufficient uniformity 
in good size to reach the top quotations. 
Supplies of nearby eggs were carriéd 
over several days in many instances in 
order to obtain an acceptable price. 
Pullet eggs are now in demand, and 
have brought as high as 59 @ 60c per 
dozen, with selected and small eggs 
sorted out. Unassorted nearby pullets 
brought 50 @ 57c. Pacific Coast whites 
continue to come in liberal quantities 
and to influence the market for 
nearbys. 

The top price for fresh gathered 
eggs from middle-western sections, of 
which the supply is light, was 60 @ 61c. 
The best “refrigerator, extra firsts” 
sold wholesale at 33 @34c. The top 
quotation on Pacific Coast white eggs 
was 66 @ 67c. 

Care must be taken not to let eggs 
get exposed to severe cold in ship- 
ping. Express shipments lately show 
effects of chill, which injures their 
quality. 

Last year the supplies of nearby and 
Pacific Coast eggs became heavier in 
the middle of ‘December and caused a 
drop in prices, which was recovered a 
few days before Christmas. At that 
time there was a much wider margin 
between the top quotation of 78 cents 
on New Jersey hennery whites, and 72 
to 74 cents on other nearby hennery 






whites than is now shown i 
parative quotations of thebe. bons — 
fact, last week nearby white eggs f, . 
other nearby scctions, principa ly N 
York, when candled in the New y.¥ 
market, were quoted several times 
higher prices than New Jerseys . 

Poultry—Receipts of dressed poul 
for holiday trade have been liberal g d 
early trading was only moderate] ~ 
tive. Dressed fowls were in liberal 
supply and sold slowly except for fan 
large. On December 13, chickens, q 
picked, sold at 24 @ 34c per pou 
fowls, dry picked, five pounds and 
over 29 @ 30c; four pounds, 28¢. 3% 
pounds and under, 20 @ 26c. a 

The turkey market was unsettled last 
week. Since Thanksgiving consider. 
able quantities have gone into cold 
storage. It is impossible to say at this 
writing what Christmas prices will be 
but they will be lower than at Thanks. 
giving. Top quotations on December 13 
were 50 @ 53c per pound for fancy dry 
picked. The supply of live turkeys from 
the west by freight will be less for 
Christmas, but express shipments will 
probably be heavier, Allowances should 
be made for a smaller demand, as con. 
sumers will turn to ducks, geese ang 
other poultry. 

There is a strong demand for live 

heavy, colored fowls. Fancy, live fowls 
sell easily at premiums. Live chickens 
are slow to sell. Live ducks, by express 
from nearby sections except Long 
Island, sold on December 13 at 22 
25c; geese, at 22 @25c; rabbits, 29 
@ 24c. 
Country Dressed Meats—Trading 
continues good on choice country 
dressedl veals. Christmas and New 
Year holidays will bring an increased 
demand for fancy veals, as well as 
small dressed pigs, hot-house lambs 
and other meat specialties. The mar- 
ket has been steady for veal calves, 
but most of the receipts were of very 
ordinary quality. Prices of December 
13 follow: Choice veals, 19 @ 20c per 
pound; good to prime, 16 @ 18c; me. 
dium, 14 @ 15c. 

Roasting pigs of 12 to 18 pounds 
weight will likely bring good prices at 
Christmas, and were quoted on Decem- 
ber 13 at 25 @ 30c per pound. Larger 
sizes brought from 15 @ 26c per pound. 
Care must be taken to leave the heart 
and lungs in all pigs shipped to New 
York market. 

Grains—The following were the cash 
grain quotations per bushel on Decem- 
ber 13: At New York—Wheat, No. 2 
red, $1.39% per bushel; No. 2 hard” 
winter, $1.391%4; corn, No. 2 mixed, 
92%c; white oats, No. 2, 57c; No. 2, 
56c; rye $1.04%; barley, malting, 82 

84c; buckwheat, $1.95 @ 2.10. At 

hicago—Corn, No. 2, 74% @ 74%e 
per bushel; yellow corn, No. 3, 73% @ 
73%c; white oats, No. 2, 46% @ 47%; 
No. 3, 45% @ 45%c; wheat, No. 2 hard 
winter, $1.24 @ 1.25. 

Horses—The following prices were 
obtained at auction at New York on 
sound, fresh westerns: Over 1,300 
pounds, $125@150; under 1,300 
pounds, $100 @ 125. Second-hand, serv- 
iceably sound farm horses were in little 
demand in mid-December; a few sales 
at $100 @120, with the prospect of 
more active business early in the 
new ‘year. 

Lambs—Dressed, hot house, sold $10 
@ 12 each for fancy and $5 @8 for 
poor. 

Feeds—Buffalo: Cottonseed meal, 
36 per cent, and standard spring mid- 
dlings were higher on December 12 
than week previous, and cotton 
meal, 43 per cent, hard winter bran 
and white hominy were lower. The fol- 
lowing prices were quoted in carlots 
f. o. b. Buffalo, 100-pound sacks, pet 
ton: Gluten feed, $42.25 @ 43; cotton- 
seed meal, 36 per cent, $49.75 @ 50.25; 
cottonseed meal, 43 per cent, $55.25 
55.75; oil meal, 33 to 34 per cent, | 
billed, $52 @ 52.50; dried brewe 
grains, $47@48; standard sprimg 
bran, $29.05 @ 29.55; hard winter 


bran, $29.80 @ 30.30; standard spring 


middlings, $28.80 @ 29.80; choice fiout 
middlings, $33 @ 33.50; white hominy, 
$35.30 @ 35.80. i 

Buffalo grain prices, per bushel: No. 
2 yellow corn, new, 84c; No. 3 yellow 
corn, new; 83c; No. 2 white oats, ne™ 
51e; No. 3 white oats, new, 49c. 
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TARIFF on wool gives the. expe- 
A rienced sheepman more confidence 
% his business. Better rams, better 
oe of the flock and wool are going to 
be the big factors in profits. Then 
there are the advantages of the co- 
gperative marketing of wool, and per- 
paps lambs, to help out. These thing 

make sheepmen more money, while 


“< tariff has the effect of stabilizing 
industry. 
es that the flocks are in the yard, 


the problem of winter care is with us. 
The experienced shepherd has. learned 
the value of plenty of fresh air and a 
well-bedded, dry yard. Too many sag 
holes that quickly become muddy are 
iet to go. Usually these are by the door 
that opens into the lot where the we 

t outdoor exercise. A load of gravel, 
with some small surface drainage, will 
ysually dry up the spot quickly, add- 
ing appearance to the place and com- 
fort to the flock. 


Water Supply Important 

Sheep need plenty of water. It has 
to be clean and fresh. Lard tubs, well 
deaned before using, make good drink- 
ing tubs. They are easy to handle and 
fll. Their size and depth goes well 
with the flock. The important point is 
to keep them clean and sweet. A little 
lime used occasionally in cleaning helps 
to sweeten them. 

The feed troughs should not be 
turned down on the yard bedding. 
' Gasses from the manure will tend to 
taint the troughs. If you are feeding 
heavily, you will notice the sheep flinch 
when they start to eat, rather than go- 
ing right up to the trough and relishin 
every mouthful that they can get hol 
of. The trough should be put on the 
top of the hay racks or elsewhere as 
son as the grain is cleaned up. With 
| gecial types of feeding racks this, of 

qurse, is not.necessary. 


Keep Chaff Off Their Backs 

If the flock is not turned out of the 
yd when the hay racks are filled, 
some means of keeping the chaff from 
ithe backs and necks of the sheep 
should be arranged. A 6x6 feet rack, 
3% feet high, made with rough boards 
set up under the hav shoot, w'll catch 
the hay, and keep the chaff from the 
sheeps’ backs while the racks are being 
filled. There is another advantage in 
that these racks will ke-p the leaves 
that jar off from the clove- and alfalfa 
hay clean, so that they may be used in 
the chicken yard and hcl» fill the egg 
basket. 

Clean, dry, well-bedded and well-ven- 
tilated yards, clean, frcsh. sweet water 
and clean wool will help ‘nerease the 
rofit from the farm fiocks.—E. C. 

eatherby. 


AYRSHIRES AVERAGE $161 AT 
_ BRATTLEBORO, VT., SALE 


The third annual sale of the Ver- 
mont Ayrshire Club was held in the 
sale pavilion of the Pure Bred Live 
Stock Sales Company of Brattleboro, 
Vt, on Wednesday, November 22, the 
Ayrshire Cattle Breeders’ Association 
of New England cooperating. Of the 
forty-six head catalogued forty-three 
were forward and realized the average 
of $161 per head. The , purchasers 
numbered no less than eighteen, the 
tattle going to six states, namely, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Maine, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
ire. 

Mr. Harry Hunt, manager for the 
Maxwell Evarts Estate, Windsor, se- 
cured both the top-priced female and 
male in the Newton Farms’ of Ash- 
burnham, Mass., entries, Sylvia of Edel- 
Weiss and Brae Burn Conqueror, at 
$405 and $325, respectively. Robert 
L. Knight, of Hope, R I. was a heavy 
yer, securing nine head at an aver- 
age of $199, including the good young 
‘ow, Kit Auchenbrain, from the herd 
B anclden Brothers, Pittsford, Vt., 


Vermont Industrial School, at Ver- 


getnes, secured Burnside Lady, con- 
Signed by John Hannah, at $320. Mr. 
tge F, White, of Westford, Mass., 


Secured two head at an average of 
Essex County Training School, 
Wrence, Mass., three head at an 
averace of $165. Vermont Industrial 
hool, two head at an average of 


griculturist, December 28, 1922 


$260. 


Watson, Brandon, * 
auctioneer, with E. 
Springfield, Mass., as ringman. 


The following is a. list of purchasers 


of animals selling for $150 or over: 
L. Knight, —— R. 
lla, 


Northfield, Ara Fair 


brain, Essex Co. 
Lawrence, Mass.,‘Vi’s Girlie. Essex Co. 
Industrial Farm, Hawthorne, Mass., 


Virginia Northfield, Spotted Marjory 


(49129), May’s Pet 2d (37516). George 
F, White, Westfield, Mass., Temous 
(48011), Miss Fairfield 3d. Vermont 
Industrial School, Vergennes, Vt., 
Burnside Lady (39236), Princess Dolly 


(86655). W. D. Rees, Apponang, R. L., 
ween Fizzaway of Donnie Doone 
(63543), Susan Jane (51028). Max- 


W. D. Rees, Apponang, R. L, 
two head at an average of $177. J. G. 
officiated as 
A. Hutchins, of 


I., Ardyne of 
Drop, 
Martha’s Roseline, Jane Aubine, Ned- 
loh Dairy Bell, Starkill, Kit Auchen- 
Training School, 


Factors in the Winter Care of Sheep 


story of individuality. An, observer at 


the sale made the remark that one 
thing was essential for a fellow who is 
going to go very far in the purebred 
game, and it was emphasized at the 
sale. That was to get into the show 
business, andeget his animals of good 
individuality before the public, thereby 
building a reputation. ith good rec- 
ords, and combined with individuality, 
there is no question of ability to get 
the price. 

A. 8. Delsher, of Reading, Pa., ac- 
quired Belgium Heroine of Grayfields 
at $600, Red Cross Heroine of Gray- 
fields at $1,050, Dora of Grayfields at 
$720, Gwyneth of Grayfields at $575, 
Lady Thyrsa Walker Fayne at $500, 
and Lady Thyrsa Walker Segis at $500. 

Charles Wertheimer, of Frederick, 
Md., acquired Colantha Minnie Monk 
at $425, Doreas of Grayfields at $200, 
Gracia of Grayfields at $500, Rag 











Can They Come Back? 


When the dogs and the great raising lands of the West drove sheep 
from the East their passing was marked with regret by most eastern 
farmers, but now the increase in value of western farm land and the fact 
that eastern farmers have many acres better adapted to sheep grazing 
than anything else bids far to bring them back again. 


well Evarts Estate, Windsor, Vt., 
Brae Burn Conqueror (26135), Sylvia 
of Edelweiss (54668). George W. 
Stockwell, Boston, Mass., Hamilton 
Casabianca (65449). 


GRAYFIELD SALE SHOWS INDI- 
VIDUALITY COUNTS 


One of the outstanding features of 
the dispersal sale of the Harry C. Gray 
herd of Holsteins at Greenwich, N. Y., 
was that the cow with individuality 
is the cow that brings the price. Many 
of the cows and heifers placed on sale 
have no records of their own, neverthe- 
less their individuality, backed with the 
records of their sires and dams, were 
sufficient to influence the bidders to go 
fairly high. 

Among the sale-toppers was North 
Star General Champion, a two-year-old 
bull that took first yearling and junior 
champion prizes at the New York State 
Fair in 1921 and took first in the two- 
year-old prize at the Syracuse fair in 
1922. He brought $1,700. Another 
two-year-old bull, Chief Pontiac Segis 
Ormsby, winner of the first senior 
yearling at Syracuse in 1922, brought 
$865. His sire is the only living son 
of old “Mother Ormsby.” His dam is 
a 1,900-pound two-year-old daughter 
of Piebe Laura Ollie Homestead King, 
from a nearly 30,000-pound daughter 
of King Segis Pontiac Count. 

A. S. Deysher, of Adamstown, Pa., 
was one of the prominent bidders. He 
took Red Cross Heroine of Grayfields, 
a four-year-old granddaughter of Pon- 
tiae Korndyke and a sister of Harriet 
of Grayfields, the prize Holstein cow 
at the New York State Fair in 1922, 
with a bid of $1,050. Mr. Deysher is 
rapidly coming to the front as one of 
the foremost Holstein breeders in 
Pennsylvania. He was formerly a de- 
voted horse breeder, but now his in- 
t’rest in centered on the black and 
whites. 

In practically every case where the 
bidding was vigorous, it was the same 


Apple Segis Idlewild at $550 and a 


number of other head. 

. M. Beiermeister, of Troy, con- 
tracted for the largest number of the 
animals. Eight of the herd will be 
shipped to his farm tomorrow. 

The Forgate Farms of Jamesburg, 
N. J., took two of the animals, and 
Carl Schmidt, of Trenton, N. J., who 
has a small, but usually high-class 
collection of pure-bred Holsteins, took, 
among some half-dozen head, Lady 
Thyrsa Walker at $360, Princess Pat 
of Grayfields at $250, and Appleland 
Pietertje Cofantha at $425. 


The highest price was reached in | 


the bid of $1,700 for North Star Gen- 
eral Champion, show bull, junior cham- 
pion in 1921 at Syracuse and first prize 


two-yeareold and sire of junior cham- | 


pionship at Syracuse in 1922. 

Red Cross Heroine. of Grayfields 
brought next highest, sold to A. S. 
Deysher for $1,050. * Chief Pontiac 
Segis Ormsby, second herd sire, was 
purchased by E. M. Collins, of Barne- 
veld, N. Y., for $865. 

The notable feature of the auction 
was the humiliation brought upon 
Harriet of Grayfields, outstanding 
wihner of the entire herd, who at the 
State Fair of the past fall, brought 
down senior and grand champion 
prizes. Up to two weeks ago she was 
expected to bring the greatest bid of 
all, at least $2,500. She was sold for 
$200, and at that figure only after an 


| orcas, Ike each; White, Brown. Kull 


offer for $230 had been withdrawn, the | 


bidder stating that he didn’t want her 
at anv price. Two weeks ago, a test 
for tuberculosis required by the Stat> 
at regular intervals upon all the herd, 
revealed the fact that the prize cow 
of the herd had fallen victim to the 
disease. She will be used henceforth 
only for breeding. 
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Glista Bull Calf 


SIRE Korndy Re Pontiac Glista No. 
268342, a grandson of the great 
Cornell Cow Glista Ernestein with 
seven records of over 30 Ibs. butter in 
seven days. Best record 677.3 Ibs. 
milk, 34.22 Ibs. butter seven days. 


D AM Small Hopes Cornucopia Beauty 

A.R.O. Record: 3 years old, 
74.5 Ibs. milk 1 day, 492.8 lbs. milk, 
18.07 Ibs. butter 7 days. Her sire is a 
descendant of the King of the Pontiacs 
and Aggie Cornucopia Johanna Ladd. 











This calf is % white, very large 
sand straight. Price $100.00. 


Tt snssinnadnininniapheansncecepemteahe 


BRADLEY FULLER’ UTICA, N. Y. 

















GUERNSEY HEIFER and BULL 
FOR SALE 


Yearling Heifer, well grown, good lines and well 
bred, piice $225 00 


Fifteen months’ old Bull, ready for light service, 
price $125.00. 
Both are sired by a grandson of Ne Plus Ultra and out of excellent 


May Rose cows. Send for pedigrees a 


FLOYD 8S. BARLOW, COOP. RSTOWN, N. Y¥. 


d photos 





Holstein Cows For Sale ° 





Two carloads of fancy, large grade Hol- 
steins that are just fresh or due to freshen 
soon. 

60 cows that are bred to freshen durins 
February, March and April All young 
large and heavy producers. 


A. F. SAUNDERS 
Telephone 1476 CORTLAND, N.Y 











HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COW 
| fresh and close by large and heavy producer 

| Pure bred registered Holstei: all ages; your 
inquiry will receive our best atten 

| 





tion 
New York 


“4 


| Browncroft Farm McGRAW 


HOLSTEIN 


Two car loads high-class grade springe: rhe 
kind that please. One car load registere: vales 
Well bred, strictly high-class. Several registered 
service bulls. J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 





SWINE EREEDERS 


Pleasant Hill Berkshires 
Bred Gilts, Open Gilts and Boars 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
DAY & YOUNG, Washington, Pa., R6 




















LARGE YORKSHIRE BOARS 


FOR SALE 
Well-grown for their age and vigor- 
ous. Ready for immediate service. 
Priced at farmers’ prices. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM, Chazy, N. Y. 














Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Sows and Gilts bred for Spring Litters 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 
BABY CHICKS 


e that idle 





brooder 
makers 


Get a bunch of early chicks. Hav 
earning money, The first broilers are the mone) 
*rices now: Buff, Barred Kocks, Keds, Ancor in- 
Leghorns, léc each; 
rite for prices for future 
Parce! Post. 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM, Nunda, N. ¥ 


Broiler chicks. Ie each 
delivery. Safe Delivery Guaranteed by 


SILVER CAMPINE COCKERELS 


From imported first premium stock. Campines 
are beautiful birds. Non-setters, greatest layers 
you ever owned or money refunded. 


H. A. SHARPE, ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


HUMMER’S FAMOUS CHICKS 


Pullets, Bar Rock, Brown Leghorn 
Ancona, White Leghorn, Minorca, 
Ete. Free Circulars. 
EB. R. HUMMER & CO. 





Frenchtown, N. J. 





good judgment now may mean the sav- | GEESE, CHICKENS, GUINEAS, HARES AND 


ing of a few ewes and lambs. For 
successful lambing, the pregnant ewe | 
must have a succulent feed, be gaining 
in weight and have plenty of exercise. 








SPECIAL PRICES ON TURKEYS, DUCKS, 
DOGS. Catalog free. H. H. FREED, Telford, Pa. 
LARGE STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 
Guineas, Bantam~, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock, Eggs 


low.” Catalog. Fl .NEER FARMS. Telford, Pa. 
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For One Year For Only 50c 


ROVIDED you accept the remarkable special offer 

below. We have made arrangements with the North 

American Insurance Company of Chicago, by which 
we give you for only 50c a $1000.00 Travel Accident 
Insurance Policy, good for one year, provided you send 
us at the same time your subscription for American 
Agriculturist at the bargain rate of 3 years for $2.00. 


In other words, you get a $1000.00 Travel Accident 
Insurance Policy for one year with a three-year sub- 
scription to American Agriculturist, all for only $2.50. 





- Here Is How Our $1000.00 Reader Travel 
Service Accident Insurance Will 
Protect You 


PART 1 


If the Insured shall, by the wrecking or disablement of any rail- 
road passenger car or passenger steamship or steamboat, in or on 
which such Insured is travelling.as a fare-paying passenger; or, by 
the wrecking or disablement of any public omnibus, street railway car, 
taxicab, or automobile stage, which is being driven or operated, at the 
time of such wrecking or disablement by a licensed driver plying for 
public hire, and in which such Insured is travelling as a fare-paying 
passenger; or, by the wrecking or disablement of any private horse- 
drawn vehicle, or motor-driven car in which Insured is riding or driv- 
ing, or, by being accidentally thrown from such vehicle or car, suffer 
any of the specific losses set forth below in this part 1, the Company 
will pay the sum set opposite such loss: 


FOR LOSS OF— 


AER TEE tee RED A 2 es One Thousand Dollars ($1000.00) 
SNEED for; cared 0006 6 ean eee One Thousand Dollars ($1000.00) 
MOR scene cod souriiqns aban One Thousand Dollars ($1000.00) 
Sight of Both Eyes .. ............. One Thousand Dollars ($1000.00) 
One Hand and One Foot... ......... One Thousand Dollars ($1000.00) 
One Hand and Sight of One Fye . . . .One Thousand Dollars ($1000.00) 
One Feot and Sight of One Eve . . ..One Thousand Dollars ($1000.00) 
ED rcv acee es pccebhth wtawe Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
so cach «ss iweb hageds Oe Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Sight of Either Eye . ............... Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 


PART 2 
OR LOSS OF— 


Pit iuGhentepesdbiventh ben Two Hundred Fifty Dollars ($250.00) 
provided the bodily injury effected as stated herein shall be the sole 
cause of death of the Insured and such injury occurs: 


By being struck or knocked down or run over while 
walking or standing on a public highway by a vehicle pro- 
pelled by steam, cable, electricity, naphtha, gasoline, horse, 
compressed air or liquid power, excluding injuries sustained 
while on a railroad right of way in violation of any statute 
or of any regulation of the railroad company. 


Indemnity for loss of life as above set forth shall be payable to 
the Estate of the Insured. 


PART 3 


If the Insured sustains injuries in any manner specified in part 1 
which shall not prove fatal or cause loss as aferesaid but shall immé- 
diately, continuously, and wholly disable and -prevent the Insured 
from performing each and every duty pertaining to any and every kind 
of business, labor or occupation during the time of such disablement 
but not exceeding three consecutive months, the Company will pay in- 
demnity at the rate of Ten Dollars ($10.00) per week. 

The above indemnities will be paid, subject to the provisions and 
conditions of the policy. A complete numbered registered Policy will 
be mailed each person insured. Be sure to read it before filing it away. 

This travel accident insurance will protect every registered paid- 
in-advance subscriber of American Agriculturist, who pays $2.00 for a 
three-year subscription, plus a delivery cost of 50 cents paid with this 
application. 











$1000 Travel Accident Policy and a Three-Year Subscription for American Agriculturist, for only $2.50 


Pigs Wee i dar cee rae abe SER ee Ee | 


ITH the development of the automobile industry, 
traffic congestion has become a menace to both 
life and limb. Every time one takes a trip by 


steam or electric train, or goes out for a pleasure spin in, 
auto or buggy, traffic danger awaits him. No one can 
pick up a daily newspaper without reading the accounts 
of death and disaster which constantly follow travel 
activity and travel congestion. As an illustration of this 
we have but to cite you the fact that during the 18 
months while the United States was in the World War 
48,000 of our boys were killed in battle. 


During the same period 91,000 people in this country 


were killed in traffic accidents, while serious injuries re- 
sulting from the same source destroyed the earning power 
of hundreds of thousands more for considerable periods 
of time. 


Your Turn May Be Next 


This awful toll of death and injury carries with it 


untold suffering on the part of the dependents. In fact, 
the suffering of dependents ‘is the worst feature of these 
appalling disasters. 


How To Get This Insurance 


All you have to do is to cut out and fill in carefully 


the coupon on this page and mail to us with $2.50 which 
will extend your subscription for American Agricul- 
turist 3 years, and entitle you to the $1000.00 Travel 
Accident Policy for one year. You will be protected 
for one year from the day your remittance is received 
at our office. The policy will be issued and mailed to 
you within a few days after your order is received. 


Mail This Coupon at Once 


To American Agriculturist, | 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City. l 


Gentlemen :—Please enter my subscription for Ameri- | 
can Agriculturist three years from. present expiration 
date, with the understanding that I am to receive a $1000.- 
00 Reader One-Year Travel Service Accident - Insurance | 
Policy in The North American Accident Insurance Com- 
pany and pay only 50c in addition to paying $2.00 for my | 
subscription. Enclosed find $2.50 in full payment for both | 
the policy and subscription. 
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